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Wind about the Heart, 
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Great Mental Depression, and a general feeling 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 











NOW READY. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for Miss MARIE CORELLI’S New Romance, THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, continues to exceed all 


precedent. The first number printed—75,000 Copies—is the largest on record, and Messrs. METHUEN have 
increased this by 25,000, making in all 100,000 COPIES printed before publication. 





Messrs. METHUEN will publish next wek A MASTER OF CRAFT, by W. W. JACOBS, with 12 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 6..; SONS OF THE MORNING, by EDEN PHILLPOTTS, crown 8vo, 6s.; and very 
shortly, SERVANTS OF SIN, by J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, crown 8vo, 6s.; and THE 
FOREST OFFICER, by Mrs. FRANK PENNY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


— = — 


The following Novels have just been published, crown 8vo, 6s, each THE GATELESS BARRIER, by 
LUCAS MALET ;s WINEFRED, by S. BARING-GOULD (with illustrations); THE STRONG ARM, 
by ROBERT BARR; THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, by RICHARD MARSH; THE 
SOFT SIDE, by HENRY JAMES; THE CONQUEST OF LONDON, by DOROTHEA 
GERARD; PATH AND GOAL, by ADA CAMBRIDGE; FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS. 
Stories for the War Fond, by RUDYARD KIPLING, and Others. Second Edition. Edited by 
0. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. FITZJAMES, by LILIAN STREET. 3s, 6d, 





**ENGLISH NELL.” 
SIMON DALE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Illustrated. Third Edition. - Crown 8vo, 68. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: being the Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTES- 


WORTH, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By 8. BARING-GOULD. With Plans and numerous 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. ANGUS HAMILTON. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well-known correspondent of The Times. [Neat week, 


CHINA, By J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ©” (Immediately. 


— book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, government, religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FILSON YOUNG. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Immediately. 

s This book gives a spirited and vigorous account of the work a¢complished by Mahon’s flying column and its relief of Mafeking. It also relates the defeat of 

Colonel Villebois and his death, at which episode Mr. Young was the only correspondent present. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By HOWARD C. HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustratious. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This highly interesting book isa narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a correspondent with the Boer army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the 
most exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a con~iderable 
= of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sanna’s Post, His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description of the 
— ee of their military strength, and contains vivid character-sketches of most of the Boer leaders, with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 

nd: hip. 


WRIT’ IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well known in 
South Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should enjoy a considerable popularity. 





THE LITTLE GUIDES,.—Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. TROUTBEOK. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. IIlustrated by E. H. New. (Shortly. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. 
With an Introduction by ELEANOR A, ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE. —Mir. J. M. BARRIE °S 
New Novel, TOMMY and 
GRIZEL, wil/ be published in 
the early autumn. Price 6s. 


Q’s NEW WORK. 

Mr. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’S 
New Volume of Stories will be 
published under the Title of 
OLD FIRES and PROFIT- 
ABLE GHOSTS. Price 6s. 


NOW READY, price 5s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in 


WATER -COLOURS. By J. MacWHIRTER, 
R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
“With the sketches to refer to, Mr, MacWhirter’s 
precepts and hints, based upon long and varied 
ractice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest 
ginwer, and the student who follows his directions 
will find that many apparently formidable difficulties 
can be easily surmounted. The book also includes an 
introductory chapter by Mr. Edwin Bale.’ "Globe. 


JUST PU BLISHED, price is. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION at 
HERTFORD HOUSE. Being Notes on the 
Pictures and other Works of Art, with Special 
Reference to the History of their Acq uisition. 
By ite. H, SPIELMANN, Editor of the Magazine 
of Ar 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, price > 6s., ‘of 


THE NEW FAR EAST. By 


ARTHUR DIOSY, Vice-Chairman of Council of 
the Japan Society, London. With a new Intro- 
duction by the Author, giving his conclusions in 
regard to China as a result of his recent visit to 
the East, 

“ All who want to gain a practical knowl of 
China and Japan, and the various inner workings 
that have preceded the present crisis, should read 
Mr. Didésy’s work; and the ease and brightness of 
his style invest even the driest of statistics with 
interest.””— World. 


Sixpenay Editions of Celebrated Novels. 
THE MAN in BLACK. By 

STANLEY WEYMAN, [Ready shortly. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By 


ANTHONY HOPE, [Now w ready. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION BROUGHT 
DOWN TO THE LATEST DATE. 








With numerous ‘Mlustrations. 








Messrs. CASSELL & CO. have the pleasure 
tv announce the publication of a 


NEW EDITION in FORTNIGHTLY PARTS 
price SIXPENCE, 
OF THEIR GREAT SERIAL, 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


The First Edition, published in the year of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, had a larger sale than that 
obtained by any similar work. The New Edition, 
which is now about to appear, has been most carefully 
revised by Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., 
and a number of New Pictures iliustratin 
the growth of the Empire in recen 
years have been added to it. There is no other 
work extant that can compare with this for the 
completeness of its representation of the British 
Empire in all its manifold features. 


Part |. ready SEPT. 19. 
Orders now received by all Booksellers. 


A LIST of NEW and FURTHCOMING 
VOLUMES for the Season will be sent free 
on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, 

Ludgate Hill, London. 





OR the SECOND and CONCLUDING PART 
of CAPTAIN HALDANE’S 


‘‘ HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA,” 
See 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


OF THE FIRST PART OF THE NARRATIVE 

The Spectator says: “ It is as exciting a narra- 
tive as anything in Dumas.” 

Punch says: “Since he read ‘Monte Cristo’ 
my Baronite has not come upon anything more 


irring.” 

st s The Namber also contains: 

THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. By Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL. 


AFTER WILD GEESE IN MANITOBA. By C. HANBURY- 
WILLIAMS. 


LORD JIM: ASKETCH. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
RODDY MOR THE ROVER, By Avrnor or “ FATHER 
O’FLYNN.” 


CHINA. | SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 
THE OLD GOLF AND THE NEW. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: X. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epivsures anv Lonpon. 


ON SEPTEMBER THE NINETEENTH. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The Infidel. 


New Novel 
By M. BE. BRADDON. 





SIMPKIN & 00., LIMITED. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
LIsT. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES « AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE: 


A Mystery. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “ Wiles of the Wicked.” 
** Well told, and holds the interest from the first 
chapter to the lest.”—Black and White. 

** Full of verve and sharply realised incident.”’ 
The Academy. 

“ Mr, Le Queux excels in invention.”—The Globe. 


London: 





A ROMANCE OF ANARCHY. 


BROTHERS of the CHAIN. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Author of “Briton or Boer?” 


THE GODDESS: a Demon. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “ The Beetle,” “In Full Cry,” &c. 


The SHIELD of his HONOUR 


By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 
Author of “My Official Wife,” &c. 


THE FLICK OF FORTUNE. 


By THOMAS PARKES. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
_ NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. 


THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


By ELIZA R, SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 
50 other Illustrations. 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


Spectator. —‘“‘The most brilliant and interesting 
picture of the long-lived Empire we are acquainted 
with...... Her knowledge is great, her power of pictorial 
grace. remarkable, and her style is full of light and 


90, 000 Copies 
Have been Sold in England and America 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


Author of “The Choir Invisible” (213th Thousand). 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


The Increasing Purpose. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-Fields. 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman 
Republic. 
By WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 
By ROBERT HERRICK, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
_ World.— —“A Powerful story.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
1—ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arravr Becxrorp. Con- 


clusion. 
2,—A STUDY in the PERSIAN APPARATUS. By Witrrip 


SPARROY. 
3.—IMPRESSIONS of KLONDIKE. By C. C. Osnorne. L 
4—THE TALE of a TUSKER. 
5.—A GIRL-GRADUATE of SPAIN. 
6.—THE SONGS of ERIN. By A. P. Graves. 
7.—THE CORSICAN at HOME. By Cuaries Epwarpes. 
8.—A CLOISTER LILY. 
9%—MADAME GRAND. By J. J. Corron. 
10.—A NEW POLITICAL ERA. By C. B. Roriance Kent. 

















NOW READY.—Price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents of No. 478, for SEPTEMBER. 
Opening Chapters e: 2 key oy Geez, es re BROUGHTON, 


2 —m1T0N as SEEN in his 89 Le 

3.—A FRIEND of MASTER FRANCIS. 

4. =; BaTon of FAMOUS LOVE-LETTERS. 
5.- THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 
6.—LA MER DOUCE. 

7.—THE ooruEe TRIUMPHANT. 

8.—A_ COURT BEAUTY. 


9.—CORBA a By Constance Suita. Conclusion. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated.—Price 1s. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, 16s. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains— 
Tay PT ee of the WESTERN WORLD on CHINA. 
D. Z. Suerrieup, D. 

ruR’ REVOLUTION in CHINA and its CAUSES. By 
R. Van Bercen. 

THE THAMES from WAPPING t> BLACKWALL. By Sir 
— Besant. Pictures by Pam May and Josera 
Penne’ 

AMUSEMENTS of the PARIS BXEOSETEON, —Il. Theatres, 
Panoramas, and other Spectacles. By Jean ScHoprer. 
Pictures by Anpre CasTAIGne. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.—Price 1s.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 














Just PusiisHen.—Cloth elegant, price 4s, 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Rivinerons: 34, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
THE IMP and the ANGEL. Story. By Josernmve Dasxam. 
A BOAST FULFILLED. Jingle. By Tupor Jenxs. 
PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. Serial. By GasrieLie 
JACKSON. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue hitherto unpublished extracts from the Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, now appearing in the Gentlewoman, 
begin with an entry in October, 1883—a date only some 
twelve months before the writer's death. It is, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected that any fresh traits of character will 
be revealed. Rather we may look for renewed poignancies 
in the expression of a nature whose vast ambitions could not 
find activities enough to satisfy it, and which was conscious 
that soon all activities must cease. 


To-day I commence the model of my statue. I work 
now like a primitive; I am forced to invent the means. 
What I fear is to fall ill—I cannot breathe; I do not feel 
strong, and I am growing thin. At last this terrible 
malady is certain. J am consumptive. I would that it 
were imagivary .. . but, alas! 


There is the old candour in her vanity. Take this: 


I come in to dress; there is a little dinner this evening. 
I amuse myself in my hair-dressing. Instead of disorder- 
ing it I leave the forehead frankly uncovered. Amid all 
these carefully draped heads it is a charming novelty. The 
hair twisted on top of the head and spreading naturally. 
and this magnificent brow, of which I did not suspect 
either the beauty or the nobleness, change me altogether. 
I become of an imposing candour; it seems to me that I 
am pontifical, or that I am descending from a throne. 


There is also the occasional bathos inseparable from 
diaries. Writing of a day in the forest of Meudon, she 
permits herself to set down the feeble commonplace: 
“‘ Nature is, indeed, beautiful.’”” Perhaps a greater bathos 
is achieved by the appearance of this journal intime in the 
Gentlewoman. For it is strange to find the confessions of 
a tortured soul mixed up with millinery, ‘cosy corner 
chat,” and ‘‘the Romney teagown I have imagined for 
you.” But such is editorial enterprise. 


WE are not surprised to find that the authorship of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden and A Solitary Summer 
is now disclaimed, on behalf of Princess Henry of Pless, 


by the Daily Chronicle. Our contemporary’s exact words | 


are: 

We are asked to contradict the rumour, of which so 
much has been heard, that the books Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden and A Solitary Summer are by Princess 
Henry of Pless. This request comes to us from an 
authoritative source, and is to be accepted in that sense. 
Now for the next pretty bubble to give some colour to a 
drab literary world ! 


We have pleasure in offering a ‘“ bubble” to fill the 
vacancy. A correspondent writes to us from St. Moritz- 
Bad, Engadine: “I am minded to demolish the foolish 
fable that the Princess Henry of Pless did or could write 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. The authoress is the 
Countess Arnim, an Australian, married to the son of the 
famous ambassador whose encounters with Bismarck are 
matters of history. This you may accept as positive—not 
the invention of any New York Critic.” 





M. Eveiye Riaat has issued from the house of Oudin, 
Paris, a study of Victor Hugo as an epic poet. It is a 
subject over which critics have made war: some have 
maintained that Hugo was incapable of the balance which 
the epic undoubtedly demands, others that in the epic he 
found himself. M. Rigal steers a middle course, con- 
“cluding that Hugo was a great epic poet, sometimes in 
spite, sometimes almost by reason of, his faults. It is a 
dignified and worthy study of one side of a colossal figure 
in literature. 


Poor Goldie! They now think of erecting a canopy 
over his flat tombstone in the Temple. The present tomb- 
stone was not supplied until 1860, and it is not even 
certain that it was then laid over the right spot. Gold- 
smith’s biographer, John Forster, who, according to a 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, made diligent search 
in 1853, was not satisfied that he had found Goldsmith’s 
true resting-place. Under these circumstances the idea of 
a canopy becomes less attractive, although, one confesses, 
it would be in keeping with Goldsmith’s plum-coloured suit. 
Fortunately the Westminster Abbey bust of Goldsmith by 
Nollekens, placed in a spot chosen by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and graced by Dr. Johnson’s Latin lines, is a satisfactory 
monument to the man who—ses Mr. Zangwill has well 
remarked—wrote a poem that lives, a novel that lives, and 
a play that lives. 


Tatkine of men and monuments, what of Byron? An 
annual protest is made in the Zimes, on the anniversary of 
his death, against the exclusion of his name from the 
marbles of the Abbey. But not here alone may the 
literary pilgrim expect some recognition of Byron’s fame, 
and find none. In a capital article on Byron’s Letters in 
last week’s Pilot, Mr. Everard Hopkins remarks : 


At Oxford you may turn aside from the everyday sights 
and sounds of the street into a little temple of silence 
within the precincts of University College, where our 
greatest living sculptor has given an immortality in marble 
to the dead body of Shelley, unmarred by any sea change 
and cast up here by the tide of time. Around the dome 
that overarches his bier his own words, traced in letters of 
gold, catch and lose the softened light of the English day. 
The unquiet spirit of Byron still waits at the portals of 
his Alma Mater for such a welcome and for such a shrine. 








Torocrapny, in our day, has ceased to be a record of 
facts solely, and has concerned itself with “the spirit of 
place.’ The facts must be seen through the personal 
medium—take colour from the point of view. A novelist 
will take infinite pains, not only to be accurate in niceties 
of detail, but also to inform his detail with the subtleties 
of his theme. This may, of course, be overdone, and a 
book become a mere landscape with figures; but the 
tendency is one greatly to the advantage of true art, 
Topography is too vital to be a mere thing of names and 
dates. Those who remember Mr. Henry James’s Portraits 
of Places will welcome the announcement from Mr. Heine- 
man of A Little Tour in France from the same pen. The 
book is to be a personal record of journeyings in Touraine, 
and will be fully illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 
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Tue Outlook continues to deal with the ‘canons and 
standards’ which should govern the criticism of novels. 
To last week’s issue Mr. John Long contributes a long and 
good article, in which he insists on the necessity for know- 
ledge in the reviewer : 


All criticism worthy of the name is comparative. The 
competent critic should have a thorough knowledge of all 
the masterpieces of literature, and he ought to know what 
it is in them that has caused them to become masterpieces. 
When he reviews any book, he ought to see as in a vision 
all that has been yet accomplished on the lines followed 
out by the writer; and he should, above all things, be 
a perfect grammarian himself and a master of literary 
analysis. Of how many of the multitudinous reviewers 
of to-day can it be justly said that they come up to this 
definition? Half of them know next to nothing about 
literature as a concrete whole, and they bring not know- 
ledge, but ignorance, and its resultant, prejudice, to bear 
on the work before them, even when otherwise they 
happen to be honest. To illustrate my meaning, to review 
properly such a book as Conan Doyle’s White Company, 
the reviewer ought to be perfectly well acquainted with 
everything of any consequence that has been done in 
Historical romance. In a word, we want knowledge above 
all things in the reviewer. This is recognised in every- 
thing else. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the same paper supplies the 
following recent example of the “jargon of criticism,” 
and challenges his readers to supply the missing words : 


—— ——’s new story, ‘‘——,” would alone suffice to 
establish reputation among the very best of our 
novelists, whose works English readers would not willingly 
let die. This story of ‘ ” is simply charming. It is 
true to life, genuinely humorous, and powerfully pathetic. 
is Nem | to march side by side with our dear 














old ‘*Cod Colone Thomas Newcome. Than this no 
higher praise can be bestowed. 








Mr. Anprew Lane does not share Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
admiration of the work of a certain young poet, lately 
deceased. Writing in the New York Critic, Mr. Lang 
asks: ‘‘ What is a ‘decadent,’ in the literary sense of the 
word?” and replies: ‘“‘I am apt to believe that he is an 
unwholesome young person who has read about ‘ ages of 
decadence’ in histories of literature, likes what he is told 
about them, and tries to die down to it, with more or less 
success.” Turning to the most recent example of such a 
life, Mr. Lang says : 

In the Fortnightly Review for June appears an article on 
a young gentlemau recently dead, whom I shall call X. 
We learn that X. ‘‘ was undoubtedly a man of genius” — 
in the decadent line, I venture to presume. The songs of 
poor X are ‘‘ evasive immaterial snatches,” expressive of 
‘*a life which had itself so much of the swift, disastrous, 
and suicidal impetus of genius.’’ Without having read all 
X’s poems, and with only a fragment or two, in the Fort- 
nightly article, before me as examples, I express no opinion 
about the genius of X. Only it does not seem to be made 
very manifest unto men. Little imitative things, sad 
épaves of a life wasted on ideals out of Murger and Baude- 
laire; old, old, outworn fallacies, and follies, and affecta- 
tions, these appear to be what is left. The story is a worn 
piece of pathos. The ideas of life on which X ruined 
himself have been the ideas of hundreds of boys, of whom 
the majority laugh at their past selves in a year or two. 
If this kind of existence, if these sorts of productions, be 
decadent, surely even boys must see that decadence is 
rather a mistake. With all its faults, there is more to be 
said for muscular Christianity. However, on this head 
one need not preach to the Anglo-Saxon race, which is 
already converted. 


A norep Sydney writer, Mrs. Julian Ashton, of the 
Sydney Duily Telegraph, died on July 15. Few among 
the many Australian literary women have attained greater 
distinction in her own life than Mrs. Ashton. Her keen 
analysis of books and writers in the “‘ Literature columns ” 
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of the Telegraph was regarded by all book lovers as 
among the bright features of Colonial journalism. Her 
enthusiasm spent itself on such men as Ibsen, Ruskin, 
and Browning; but for others her probing criticism was 
yet tempered by kindly feeling and a just appreciation of 
the many points of view. Her late work has been entirely 
critical, though some years ago she contributed many 
finely written social essays above the signature of 
‘‘Faustine” to the columns of the Metropolitan Press. 
The deceased lady was the wife of Julian Ashton, the best 
known among Sydney artists. Her age was forty-five. 


In the September Windsor Magazine Mr. Harry Golding 
deals with the finance of literary shrines. Burns brings a 
deal of “ siller” to his native Mauchline: 

In 1881 the Burns Cottage and about seven acres were 
purchased by the Monument Trustees for £4 000. A charge 
of twopence is made for admission. In the year ending 
September, 1898, the number of visitors was 36,500, only 
some 1,700 short of the number in 1896, the centenary of 
the poet’s deatb. The numbers visi'ing the monument at 
Alloway were even greater, amounting to 49,589. For 
years past the annual total has always been well above 
40,000. In July, 1898, there were no less than 2 558 in 
one day ! 


ArTemus Warp, it will be remembered, pronounced 
Shakespeare’s tomb to be ‘‘a success.” Apparently, it 
is precisely that. Mr. Golding’s ee AG, mss state- 
ment is long, but sufficiently interesting to quote : 


It appears that in twelve months the total number of 
visitors to the Birthplace was 26,510. An admission fee of 
sixpence a head is charged, which yields the respectable 
sum of £662 15s. But this fee only entitles one to see the 
room in which Shakespeare was born, alm«st every inch of 
which is now scrawled over with the signatures of more or 
less famous men—mostly less ; to inspect the room at the 
back, where a portrait of the poet is religiously screened, 
and to pass through the quaint old kitchen, with its open 
fireplace, where the poet may or may not ha:e baked his 
chestnuts in the days of youth. To see the adjoining 
museum, with its many interesting curios, another six- 
pence has to be paid, and we find that about two-thirds 
of those visiting the Birthplace, or, to be exact, 16,539, 
also visited the museum. This gives us an additional 
£413 93. 6d. Next in importance to the Birthplace is the 
beautifully situated church of the Holy Trinity, beneath 
the chancel of which Shakespeare is buried. The church 
is, of course, under the care of the Vicar, an enthusiastic 
Shakespearian, and the figures are not included in the 
Trustees’ report. But a reliable estimate gives the number 
of annual visitors, apart from ordinary worshippers, as 
23,000. A great number of these no doubt respond to the 
Vicar’s appeal for help in the restoration and beautification 
of the church; but reckoning only the admission fees at 
sixpence a head we get the sum of £575. Within sight of 
the church, and also on the banks of the Avon, stands the 
Shakespeare Memorial. Now, it is somewhat curious to 
Lotice that of the 26,000 odd persons visiting the Birth- 
place only 13,085 or less than half, took the trouble to 
visit the Memorial. The fact is to be regretted, though it 
hardly concerns us here. 13,085 at sixpence brings us in 
another £327 2s. 6d. The house, New Place, to which 
Shakespeare retired when fortune had smiled upon him, 
was razed to the ground in 1759, and to-day only the 
carefully preserved foundations can be seen. This pro- 
bably accounts for the fact that not more than 474 persons 
paid for admission, though the fee of sixpence includes 
admission to the adjoining museum, Nash’s House, where 
a number of curios illustrating the customs and manners 
of the seventeenth century are to be seen. New Place, 
therefore, contributes only the insignificant sum of £11 17s. 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, where the poet went 
a-wooing, is about a mile from the town, and is reached 
by a pleasant footpath. The cottage was recently pur- 
chased by the Birthplace Trustees for £3,000, and their 
report gives the number of visitors as 10,489, which at 
sixpence each yields £262 4s. 6d. Stratford, therefore, 
derives an annual income from admission fees alone of 
considerably more than £2,000. 
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Mr. Sypynry C. CockERELL’s suggestion, in Tuesday’s 
Times, that the medallion portrait of Ruskin should be 
placed in the Turner room in the National Gallery, or in 
some other portion of that building, strikes us as very 
worthy of consideration. There the monument would seem 
at home, and it would derive interest, and the right 
suggestiveness, from its environment. 


THERE is a very readable “ Life Story of Rudyard Kip- 
ling” in the current Young Man. We have not met with 
the following story before, and if we had we should be 
inclined to quote it just the same: 


One day, when Mr. Kipling was at work in his study in 
London, a gentleman opened the door. He had with him 
two schoolboys. Dialogue: 

‘*Is this Rudyard Kipling ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Boys, this is Rudyard Kipling.” 

‘* And is this where you write ?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘* Boys, this is where he writes.” 

“And before I had time to ask them to take a seat,” 
says Mr. Kipling, ‘‘ they were gone.” 


That is fame—proof, hall-mark, and all. 





Last week there appeared in the newspapers, under the 
title “‘Conan Doyle His Own Critic,” an extract from a 
letter received from Dr. Doyle by a ‘‘literary admirer,” 
who appears to have lost no time in communicating the 
letter to the press. The letter contained an interesting 
——- by Dr. Doyle between his earlier and later 
work. Unfortunately, its publication was not desired by 
Dr. Doyle, who has protested against the use thus made 
of a private letter. We refrain, therefore, from any 
further indication of the trend of Dr. Doyle’s self-criticism. 


Waar are our legislators reading in their holidays? 
We do not know, but Zruth gives the following particulars 
on its own authority : 


Lorp SALisBuryY: Retirement.—William Cowper. 

LorD ROSEBERY: Quite Alone.—George Augustus Sala. 

Mr. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN: Under which Lord ? (Salis- 
bury or Rosebery) —Mrs. Lynn Linton; Now or Never. — 
Richard Baxter. 

Lorp LANSDOWNE: The Secret Despatch.—James Grant. 

Lorp LonDONDERRY: Little Messengers.—George Mog- 
ridge (Peter Parley). 

Mr. Watter Lone: A Deg and his Shadow.—Robert 
Francillon. 

Sm Exuis AsHMEAD BarTLEeTT: The Myrroure of 
Modestie.—Robert Greene. 

Mr. Cxcr, RHoprEs: The Story of a Mine.—Bret Harte. 


A contemporary makes several additions to this list, the 
best being : 


Mr. Hatt Carne: The Christian.— Hall Caine. 


A LIBRARIAN contributes to the Publishers’ Circular some 
amusing ‘‘Stray Thoughts of Humour from a Library 
Counter.” His best reminiscences are these : 


One dear soul once came in brimful of a desire to obtain 
a book tuat a friend had recommended—‘a beautiful 
book, too ”’—but the title and author’s name were a myth 
to her; all she knew about it was that it was about 
Monday. Repeated solicitation made her waver nothing ; 
she was sure it wasn’t about Tuesday or Wednesday, or 
any other day of the week. The poor mortal serving her 
did his best, but the b>ok on ‘: Monday,” author unknown, 
came not to his mind, and the lady went her way sorrow- 
ful. A few days later, in she came, her countenance 
radiant as a sunlit poppy in a cornfield, and the librarian 
knew, with an instinctive thrill of delight, that the title 
was found which had been lost—it was Gluria Mundi! 
Another great source of fun is to be found among that 
class of subscriber, full of gush and with the instinct of 
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the littérateur oozing, so to speak, from their very finger- 
tips, who can’t read Marion Crawford, you know, because 
they really can’t read books written by women, and who 
speak of Sydney Grier and John Strange Winter as ‘‘ he.” 
One could pass these trifling errors over were the joke not 
accentuated by their fervid declarations, to any stranger 
whom they deem fit subjects for their confidences, that 
their knowledge of authors, publishers’ tricks, and book- 
sellers’ little ways is wide and accurate. 








Tue New York Critic for August publishes a translation 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s Hymns to the Heavens, the Sea, 
the Earth, and to Heroes. They are a little vague, these 
Hymns, a little laboured and elementary: the voice is too 
shrill. We quote from ‘‘ The Miracle ” : 

And from the summit of the heavens to the foundations 
of the Sea 

resounded, flashed the solar word : 

‘*Great Pan is not dead! ” 

The hair upon my head, the blood within my veins 
thrilled; the woods, 

the standing grain, the waters, rocks, hearth-fires, flowers, 
wild beasts. 

‘“* Great Pan is not dead!” 

All things created trembled like a single leaf, 

like a single water-drop, a single spark, 

at the lightning and the thunder of the word: 

‘Great Pan is not dead!” 


Tue Syriac Gospel discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson in 1892 in St. Katharine’s Monastery on Mount 
Sinai was very carefully photographed by these ladies ; 
and now, at the instance of Mr. H. R. Allenson, five 
copies of these photographs have been made up in book 
form, handsomely bound in parchment. Mr. Allenson 
kindly called at this office to show us a copy of the 
venerable pages covered with Syriac writing, of which 
the half-erased portion, the palimpsest, is a Syriac Gospel 
of the fifth century. We are surprised that the demand 
for these beautiful photographs has not necessitated a 
larger number of prints. One copy has gone to the 
Rylands Library at Manchester, one to the Westminster 
(Presbyterian) College at Cambridge, one to the Univer- 
sity of Halle, and the remaining two copies are in the 
possession of Mrs. Lewis and Mr. Allenson. 


An entirely new “‘ two-version”’ edition of the Bible will 
be published next month by Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press. The Authorised Version has been 
printed with all the differences of the Revised Version 
placed in the side margins, so that both texts can be read 
from the same page, while in the centre column are 
the indispensable marginal references. The Bishop of 
Gloucester, in a preface, remarks that this convenient and 
carefully-arranged combination of the two versions in one 
clearly-printed single volume of very moderate size will be 
welcomed by all students, and especially by all teachers ; 
and he points out that the difficulties which have hitherto 
prevented the use of the Revised Version to the extent 
that might have been expected have been successfully 
overcome in the new edition. When the simple plan 
followed by the printers has been mastered, every differ- 
ence between the two versions, including even punctuation, 
can be recognised with readiness and certitude. The 
‘‘two-version ”’ edition will be procurable with or without 
the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator tells a ‘‘ new” (?) 
good story of Tennyson. A lady sitting next to him at 
dinner referred to his lines— 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 


“‘ Beautiful description,” said she ; ‘one can almost hear 
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the nightingales singing.’ ‘‘ Nonsense, Madam,” retorted 
Tennyson, in his abrupt manner, ‘‘they were rooks— 


9) 


rooks! 


Tue Jurors of the Paris Exhibition have awarded a 
Grand Prix to the collective exhibit of books organised 
‘by the Publishers’ Association, with the assistance of Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., and Mr. F. Macmillan, for 
the Liberal Arts Sub-Committee of the Royal British 
Commission. 





WE are glad to see that the sorry spectacle which Fleet- 
street has presented in the recent Chinese crisis is being 
noted, and its lessons made plain. To the Times cor- 
respondence on this subject ‘‘ An Old Journalist” contri- 
butes some blunt truths. He says: 


To-day the fact that a statement has been made by the 
papers justifies the inquirie whether there is any foundation 
for it; while, if it hxs appeared on a contents bill, it is 
at once dismissed as fiction. . . . The real disease is the 
mania fur sensation—the apparent utter indifference of the 
greater portion of the public as to whether news is true 
or false, providing it be exciting. . . . I know reporters 
who have lost employment, not because they were in- 
accurate, but, on the contrary, because they were accur- 
ate, because they confined themselves to facts, because, in 
the words of an editor, ‘‘ you utterly fail to show any 
imagination in your reports.’”’ The faculty of invention, 
of imagination, is thus deliberataly encouraged by.men 
who. while they would be incapable of untrutn in their 
own utterances, are too often willing to acsept and to 
publish with theie authority ‘‘ good copy.” 


It is certain that editors recognise and deplore this state of 
things. The root of the evil is competition, which forces 
them into practices they abhor. What is needed is a code 
of procedure in dealing with news. 








A uanpBook to the wonderful Wallace collection in 
Hertford House is already before the public from the pen 
of Mr. M. H. Spielmann. The book does not attempt 
a critical estimate of the works exhibited, although Mr. 
Spielmann says wise things by the way; its main object 
is to present pedigrees, comparative prices, and collector’s 
facts. Messrs. Cassell publish the volume, which is 
illustrated. 
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EVERYTHING comes to those that wait—even a memorial 
slab on the houses which they have inhabited in this life. 
Of course they have to die first, and they must have done 
something notable at some time or other; but the slab 
will arrive in due course. The fact that Joanna Baillie 
lived in one house at Hampstead for nearly fifty years is 
now commemorated in this way; and one may hope that 
thereby her shade is compensated for the neglect into 
which she has fallen since her decease in 1851. Every 
one recalls Byron’s dictum that ‘‘ Woman, save Joanna 
Baillie, cannot write tragedy,” and some may recall Miss 
Mitford’s remark—‘‘ That Mrs. Joanna is a true dramatist, 
as well as a great poet, I, for one, can never doubt.” 
Poor Miss Mitford! Her dramas are as dead as those of 
the woman she thus absurdly praised. What play by 
“Mrs. Joanna” lingers on the stage? What poem by 
‘‘Mrs. Joanna” has found an abiding place even in an- 
thologies? Her poems and plays are both buried for ever 
in the one-volume edition published in 1853. 

In a ‘‘publisher’s note” to the book on Norway just 


added to the “Story of the Nations” series, a short 
account is given of the life of the late author—Mr. H. H. 
Borgsen. Mr. Borgsen was a Norwegian who went early 
to America and mastered English, in which he wrote a 
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number of works. I find that nine or ten of these have 
been issued in England by English publishers, while 
about a dozen others have been circulated over here 
through Anglo-American agencies. Of those which have 
had an English imprint, the following, I take it, are the 
best known: Zales from Two Hemispheres, a History of 
Norway (1886), Against Heavy Odds (1890), Essays in 
German Literature (1892), Boyhood in Norway (1893), T'he 
Works of Ibsen (1894), Essays in Scandinavian Literature 
(1895), and Norseland Tales (1895). Mr. Borgsen wrote 
fiction as well as criticism, and on the subject of Ibsen in 
particular he is well worth reading. 

The simultaneous presentation of Charles II. on the 
boards of two London theatres should do something to 
create interest in the monograph on the witty but unwise 
king which we are to have before long from the pen of 
Mr. Osmund Airey. Mr. Airey is already well known as 
a writer on historical subjects. In 1886 he issued a list of 
Books on English History, which was followed two years 
later by a work on The English Restoration and Louis XIV. 
In 1892 he brought out a Zert-Book of English History in 
three volumes, and in 1897 he edited a part of Burnet’s 
History of My Own Times. As the biographer of Charles II. 
he has had few predecessors. The two-volume work 
on Zhe Merry Monarch, which appeared in 1885, was 
avowedly popular in design and treatment, aiming at being 
readable more than anything else. In these cases it is 
difficult to know whether to deal with the king as man or 
as monarch—whether to dwell upon his personality or to 
enter upon a comprehensive review of his reign. The 
former is certainly the more engaging, if not in every 
respect the better, way. 

The promised authentic narrative of the life of Pauli 
Jones—otherwise John Paul—will certainly be acceptable. 
To most people he is known only, or almost only, as the 
central figure of Fenimore OCooper’s novel, Zhe Pilot. 
Very few seem to recollect that he was also the subject of 
a romance by Allan Cunningham, called Paul Jones—a 
tale stigmatised by James Hannay as “very bad.” Not 
many more appear to be aware that Jones, or Paul, was 
an historical personage, and to these his adventures 
under the American, Russian, and French flags will come 
with delightful freshness. Meanwhile, however excellent 
the coming biography may be, it will always be by The 
Pilot that Jones will be longest and best remembered. 

It will be pleasant to make acquaintance with M. 
Taine’s notes on his visit to Scotland. His Notes on 
England, as translated by Mr. Fraser Rae, had a wide 
circulation here in the early eighties, reaching an eighth 
edition in 1885. There have also been English transla- 
tions of his Journeys through France, his Revolution, his 
Modern Régime, his History of English Literature. This 
last, one remembers, was more suggestive than convincing. 
His comparison betweén Tennyson and De Musset was 
particularly futile. 

Mr. Andrew Lang does not show much inventiveness in 
the titles of his Fuiry Books. He is content to go on 
using up the names of the colours. He began, if I 
remember rightly, in 1889, with a Blue Fairy Book; then, 
in 1890, came the Red; in 1892, the Green; in 1894, the 
Yellow ; and, in 1897, the Pink. Now we are to have the 
Grey! And the thing will go on, I suppose, until even 
Mr. Lang cannot find any more fairy stories to exploit— 
or any more colours. 

A new volume from the pen of the ‘“‘ Amateur Angler” 
(Mr. Edward Marston) is always welcome, and his forth- 
coming book, 4n Old Man’s Holiday, is sure of a hearty 
reception from a large section of the public. It was, I 
think, in 1884 that Mr. Marston first figured as an author, 
giving us his Amateur Angler’s Days in Dove Dale. Then, 
in 1890, came his account of How Stanley Wrote His 
“* Darkest Africa,” and, in 1896, his second book of angling 
memories—By Meadow and Stream. 

Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


A Criticism of Criticism. 


By W. Basil Worsfold. (J. M. 


Judgment in Literature. 
Dent & Co. 1s.) 


Mr. Worsroiv’s book deserves commendation for its 
subject-matter, if it does not contain much that is abso- 
lutely new. It is a thorough and thoughtful attempt to 
trace the progress of criticism, and harmonise the results 
obtained by modern critics so as to obtain a unified 
teaching. Much labour has obviously been expended on 
the effort ; and if Mr. Worsfold’s conclusions do not always 
(as we think) go down to bed-rock, they are certainly 
worth examination. His greatest drawback (and it is an 
unfortunate one) is that he lacks the perspicuity, precision, 
and conciseness of expression so eminently desirable in 
treating subject-matter itself abstract and not easy to 
follow. His style is deplorably awkward, long-winded, 
verbose, and circumlocutory. It is less important, for his 
aims, that his literary taste does not always show itself 
of the finest order. There is, perhaps, somewhat too 
profuse a repetition, but this is a fault on the right side 
where the matter is not readily grasped. 

We do not much love Mr. Worsfold’s opening. He 
persistently uses the real as equivalent to the phenomenal, 
and such-like laxities of diction. The best done part of 
his book is, perhaps, the review of criticism from Plato to 
Victor Cousin, though its most important part is naturally 
that dealing with modern critical methods. From Plato, 
he shows, we derive the principle that art and morality 
are interdependent; also that truth (correspondence of the 
representation with the thing represented) is the chief 
merit of a work of art. Aristotle gives us much, notably 
the view that creative work presents universal rather than 
particular truth, the explanation and justification of 
tragedy; and those structural rules now set aside, with 
the corollary that structural perfection is the test of artistic 
excellence. For this Addison substituted the modern test 
of imaginative appeal, which was worked out in detail 
by Lessing and Victor Cousin. Particularly valuable is 
Cousin’s principle that art is ‘‘the unconscious criticism 
of nature by the human mind,” which rejects and selects 
among nature’s facts. This is ¢dealisation. 

Many criticisms might be offered on portions of Mr. 
Worsfold’s conclusions. Let us merely say that he is 
hasty in concluding from Plato’s principle (above men- 
tioned) that ‘‘the great artist must be a good man.”’ The 
history of art refutes this. But he must aspire after good, 
in his best nature (which finds vent in his work), however 
his actua! life may fall below his aspirations. And 
habitual failure to correspond in life with his ideals will 
ultimately react upon his power of noble work, though not 
at once. The flower blossoms in water long after it is 
severed from its nutrient root. 

Descending to contemporary criticism, Mr. Worsfold 
declares that the judgment of literature by formal tech- 
nical tests (after the manner of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) is practically disused. ‘‘' The practice 
of attempting verdicts upon new works of literature is 
still maintained in the ordinary criticism of the journals, 
but while there is much that is often both unbiassed and 
enlightened in these criticisms, it is well understood that 
the writers of these reviews or notices do not claim to give 
a binding verdict,” anything but superficial criticism being 
prevented by the conditions of such writing. He goes, 
therefore, to the deliberate critics, and recalls certain 
principles at which they have arrived. 

Wordsworth laid down the law that an original writer 
‘creates the taste by which he must be enjoyed,” and that 
the giving of pleasure by appeal to the imagination of 
the ordinary intelligent man is the test of creative excel- 
lence—a test outside any technical rule of judgment. 
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Matthew Arnold enunciated the principle that poetry is a 
‘‘ criticism of life,” which is really invulved in Cousin’s 
statement that it is a ‘‘criticism of nature.” The test, 
therefore, of poetry, says Arnold, is its interpretative 
power, appealing to the whole man (his emotional no less 
than intellectual nature), in which it is superior to science, 
which appeals solely to the intellect. With this go the 
conditions that there should be the “ high seriousness”’ of 
absolute sincerity, and that it should be in conformity with 
essential morality. It must satisfy ‘the general sense of 
mankind as embodied in the principles of morality.” 
Ruskin emphasises this last principle with regard to all 
creative art. It is the finished expression “of the joy or 
grief of noble persons for right causes.” Again: ‘“ The 
fineness of the possible art is an index of the moral purity 
and majesty of the emotion it expresses.” Swinburne lays 
down the oppesite principle of “art for art’s sake.” Mr. 
Worsfold quotes Mrs. Browning as agreeing with him : 


Whosoever writes good poetry 
Looks just to art. 


But from another passage he quotes, asserting that poets 
are 

The only speakers of essential truth, 

Opposed to relative, comparative, 

And temporal truths .. . 

The only teachers who iustruct mankind 

From just a shadow on a charzel-wall. 

To find man’s veritable stature out, 

Erect, sublime— the measure of a man; 


it is clear that Mrs. Browning includes in “art” the 
element of moral nobility, and therefore is really at one 
with Ruskin. And when Mr. Worsfold opposes to Ruskin 
the maxim that moral worth cannot of itself endow a poet’s 
work ‘‘ with the characteristic charm of art,” it must be 
answered that Ruskin never affirms so. He says that the 
nobility of art is determined by moral worth—“ the fine- 
ness of the possible art,” fineness here being manifestly 
equivalent to “nobility.” ‘‘ No vain or selfish person can 
possibly paint,” he says again (somewhat too sweepingly), 
‘¢in the noble sense of the word.” And this is the true 
reconciliation of these opposing principles. Morality is 
not the principle of art; but, given the artistic spirit and 
adequacy of execution, the nobler the informing ethics the 
loftier the work of art. The Zpithalamium of Spenser 
transcends the exquisite Hpithalamium of Catullus largely 
by Spenser’s beautiful austerity of ethical spirit. Mr. 
Worsfold’s endeavour after reconciliation is not too 
definite or convincing, not easy to lay hold on. He takes 
his definition of morality from Matthew Arnold (a lax 
interpretation of Arnold, we think), and describes it as 
“the general sense of mankind.” But it is more funda- 
snatalle true to say that poetical morality corresponds to 
the laws which underlie the unchanging government of 
the universe, laws of which there is constant tradition 
among the great poets—Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton. Ruskin’s view is correct, says the author, 
applied to a work of art in its ‘“‘external or objective 
aspect,” regarded as ‘‘ the interpretation of moral beauty by 
the assistance of physical beauty,” but incorrect applied to 
a work of art in its ‘“‘internal or subjective aspect ’””— 
regarded as ‘‘the expression of the artist’s mind, as a 
‘conception converted into a creation.’”” Which seems to 
us vague and unsatisfying. Will it be credited that, in 
graprling with this stubborn difficulty, Mr. Worsfold 
adventures lightly the casual statement that ‘‘ Southey 
and Wordsworth” are ‘‘now regarded as our most 
spiritual poets’? Southey—immortal Poetry ! 

But Mr. Worsfold proceeds, having got his utterances 
from the critics, to apply them. The Aristotelian method 
of judging new work by reference to the various 
categories of composition based on the practice of previous 
writers is done away with, he says. We now rhe it for 
granted that a creative writer ‘‘ will adopt the appropriate 
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and necessary form of composition, and we look mainly 

. at the effect which he has produced by his compo- 
sition as a whole; and if we find that his creation possesses 
the essential quality of appealing to the imagination, we 
do not trouble to consider whether . . . he has moulded 
his materials into the precise form of any previously 
existing model.” This, we submit, is inadequate to 
explain the method of the best modera critics. They try 
sympathetically to identify themselves with the artist’s 
mind, grasp his standpoint, think again his conception 
after him, divine and annex his individual plan, and then 
intelligently criticise his work according to its proportion 
of success in developing that personal plan. According to 
their capacity of assimilating his design, their criticism 
will be good or bad, complete or incomplete. And the 
measure in which a man possesses this sympathetic 
intuition is the test of his critical gift. ‘‘ Appreciation,” 
the wise it call, which we prefer to Mr. Worsfold’s 
“interpretation” as a name for the modern process of 
criticism. 

Mr. Worsfold lays down, three principles for applied 
criticism. Firstly, truth—generalised truth. In essence, 
an agreement between the opinions and feelings of the 
writer and the general sense of mankind. Hence the 
necessity for morality. From what we have said it will 
be gathered that we would prefer to say an agreement 
with the integral truth of nature, “a criticism of nature,” 
as Cousin says. Secondly, symmetry: the adaptation of 
the external qualities of a given work to the special 
purpose it is intended to achieve. It is a very embracing 
definition. One would rather say, a relation of ordered 
parts to produce an harmonious and organic whole. But 
Mr. Worsfold evidently and deliberately joins symmetry 
with selection, which surely should be kept separate. He 
quotes Meredith: ‘‘The art of the pen is to rouse the 
inward vision, . . . because our flying minds cannot con- 
tain a protracted description. The Shakespearian, the 
Dantesque pictures are in a line or two at most.” This 
is done by selection. But Mr. Worsfold says: ‘So the 
test of symmetry is indirectly a means by which the 
presence of this dominant artistic quality can be discovered 
and measured in a work of literature.” The selection of 
the fit earth to make a jar is not part of the jar’s 
symmetry, though it is an indispensable preliminary to 
the making of a symmetrical jar. Indeed, that species of 
selection to which the Meredith quotation refers should 
rather come under Mr. Worsfold’s third heading— 
Idealisation. 


This principle requires not merely that the mental 
aspect of reality should be secnntel by the author, but 
that a selection from the mental aspect of reality should 
first be made, and that the selection so made should 
exclude such matter as affects unpleasantly the «esthetic 
consciousness of the reader. 


Here comes one of Mr. Worsfold’s unpardonable im- 
precisions of speech. He speaks of “that characteristic 
quality of a work of art which we call, from a subjective 
point of view, ‘to give pleasure.’” How can “to give 
pleasure’’ be a quality; which is manifestly the outcome 
or effect of a quality? Under this head, Mr. Worsfold 
points out, comes the doctrine of “‘ poetic justice,” and he 
has many remarks on that doctrine—some good, some 
courting criticism. But what is the outcome of all this 
critical apparatus? How are we to apply it? By com- 
parison, answers Mr. Worsfold; and it is practically the 
conclusion of his book. 


Assume that we know not merely that we should look 
for truth in any given work, but also the sort of truth for 
which we should look—that is to say, the truth of logic, if 
the work be non-creative, the truth of art, if it be creative 
—if, then, we would ascertain the extent to which the 
work in question possesses this quality, we must compare 
it with a work of recognised merit ...in the same 
department of literature. Gradually by the study of the 
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best work . . . in the several departments of literature, 
our minds will become so familiarised with the several and 
characteristic excellences of each, that we shall almost 
—ow welcome their presence, and resent their 
a ce. 


Now that last sentence is true, and understood in this 
general sense the principle of comparison is as right as it is 
obvious. But Mr. Worsfold does not leave it there. He 
lays down a detaited and mechanical comparison which can 
breed nothing but conventional judgment—where it is not 
impracticable. ‘If we wish to know how X has succeeded, 
we compare his work with the work of the same kind 
which A, B, and C have done, and admittedly done well.” 
Thus, he says, to judge the detailed description of a love- 
declaration between two young people in Richard Foverel, 
we should compare it with the like scene in Romeo and 
Juliet. The critic who should do so would be lost—if he 
were trying to judge Richard Feverel as anew and unknown 
work! Even in Mr. Worsfold’s comparison, with all its 
parti-pris, the differences are very much more conspicuous 
than the resemblances. The work of a great poet (let us 
say) is almost sure to be so novel and swt generis that such 
mechanical and detailed comparison with the work of any 
predecessor will be either impossible, or a snare for the 
feet of the critic so banal as to attempt it. It is precisely 
such rootedly mistaken efforts which are responsible for 
nearly half the conventional damnation meted out to poets 
at their literary birth. Arnold recommended readers to 
keep in their minds choice lines and passages of great 
poetry, as a standard of supreme poetic quality. But 
(though even this is liable to perverted application) Mr. 
Worsfold is not justified in citing it to countenance a 
method of criticism which would have prickled the roots of 
Arnold’s hair! Such comparisons are sometimes interest- 
ing, when you have already captured and certified to your- 
self the excellence of a new writer, but they are pernicious 
as means of a priori appraisal. 

And this is all that Mr. Worsfold has to tell us about 
the handling of the tools he has so painstakingly labelled 
for us. Let us confess that, as Mr. Punch says, ‘‘ we don’t 
seem to get no forrarder.” The rest of the book is a brief 
synopsis of literary forms, with a jejeune note on style. 
Decidedly, the book is not satisfactory, yet it has much 
which is satisfying. The evolution of criticism is traced 
with a system not before applied to it; and our modern 
critical gains are appraised, so that we can see where we 
stand in relation to our ancestors. This is good work, and 
we only wish it had been done with better command of 
style. Superfluous words should be thinned out of almost 
every sentence; for Mr. Worsfold has a fatal love of 
rotundity for its own ponderous sake. Were this done, it 
would save much labour to the reader of a book none the 
less worth reading. 


Too Much Drum. 


Writ in Barracks, By Edgar Wallace. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d.) 
Imrration is not always flattery. Even if it be clever, it 
may have the effect of opening the eyes of men to the 
defects of its model. It may give an impetus to reaction, 
and justification to a growing weariness. One feels like 
this in regard to Mr. Wallace’s book of verses. ain 
and again the reader’s hand relaxes, and his eye wanders, 
and he asks, How long? How long, that is to say, will 
British patriotism find its most vigorous expression in these 
khaki-coster rhythms, these music-hall sentiments, and 
this extremely facile vein of brag. Surely there is a better 
way. Surely even the Boer war, in the necessity of which 
we believe, but in which we take no joy, might inspire 
a poem of stern and sombre beauty, finding its core of 
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inspiration in that very absence of inspiration which leaves 
a clearer vision of the dull, stern, burdensome tasks of 
empire, where the end is not glory, but simply rectifica- 
tion. In South Africa we are meeting no ancient here- 
ditary foe, we are awakening no red traditions, we are not 
risking our lives and safeties here at home. Say what 
one will, the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war ’—and its vivid danger—are missing. Not, therefore, 
need our poets hold back. The purest blood of England 
has soaked the Veldt. There has been no reluctance to 

out. The country houses and the City offices have 
poured forth their strong men ; no rank has been too high, 
no occupation too absorbing, no wealth too great, to be 
forsaken for this tiresome, necessary business, this joyless 
political task, demanding the profuse sacrifices of war. 
The sacrifice has been made in the calm, unfaltering 
English way. There is the unwritten poem. By all 
means let there be war poetry, but let the poetry fit 
the war. 

Considerations such as these qualify our enjoyment of 
Mr. Wallace’s soldier songs. We do not like the easy 
jeering of ‘‘ My Pal, the Beer”: 

‘* My pal, the Boer! 

You’re a prisoner of war 

(’E tried to break my jaw, but that’s a trifle) ; 
You can’t escape me, can yer ? 
In the name of Rule Britannia, 
I commandeer your ’orse an’ Mauser rifle ! ”’ 

Nor do we feel that a sword-buckling prayer like that 
offered in ‘‘ At the Brink,” with its refrain, ‘‘Give peace 
in our time, O Lord!” has any true relation to the present 
struggle. ‘The Squire” is the unabashed, unabated 
glorification of John Bull as the landlord of the earth; 
while in ‘‘ The People to Cecil Rhodes” we hear the long, 
undiscriminating yell of Stock Exchange enthusiasm. It is, 
however, Mr. Wallace’s good work that makes us reject his 
bad with a certain warmth. He is so very good when he 
is on the right lines; and again and again he not only 
does honour to Mr. Kipling, but comes near enough for 
rivalry. He has not. the irresistible rhythm which, in 
Mr. Kipling, spirits the reader along; nor has he Mr. 
Kipling’s sudden elevations of expression which explode a 
glamour over a whole poem: ‘ An’ the dawn came up 
like thunder out o’ China ’crorst the bay.” He is capable 
of dropping into such perilous stuff as this: 


The number one is on the bridge, 
The sun is low un’ red! 

An’ shot an’ shell, like fiends of ’ell, 
Are shriekin’ round ’is ’ead, 

An’ three marines are crippled, 

An’ their sergeant-major’s dead ! 


A smile is on ’is bloodless lips, 

"Is sword ’angs from ’is wrist, 

And a lock of ’air of a maiden fair, 

Is cl in ’is bloodstained fist, 

But ’e’ll meet ’er at the great roll-call, 
When they muster by ‘‘ open list” ! 


Behind and among all this there is some respectable 
stuff. The greeting to Mr. Kipling—the piece by which 
Mr. Wallace was first known—is excellent : 


You ’ave met us in the tropics, you ’ave met us in the snows ; 
But mostly in the Punjab an’ the ’Iils. 
= ’ave seen us in Mauritius, where the naughty cyclone 
ows, 
You ’ave met us underneath a sun that kills, 
; An’ we grills ! 
An’ I ask you, do we fill the bloomin’ bills ? 


Since the time when Tommy’s uniform was musketoon an’ 
wig, 
There ’as always been a bloke wot ’ad a way 
Of writin’ of the Glory an’ forgettin’ the fatig’, 
Oo saw ’im in ’is tunic day by day, 
Smart an’ gay, 
An’ forgot about the smallness of his pay ! 
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But you’re our partic’lar author, you’re our patron and 
our friend, 

You’re the poet of the cuss-word and the swear, 

You’re the poet of the people, where the red-mapped 
lands extend, 

You’re the poet of the jungle an’ the lair, 

An’ com 
To the ever-speaking voice of everywhere ! 


In “Ginger James” we have a good barrack song, 
justified of itself. ‘Ginger Jim” was the scamp of the 
regiment, but there came a day when he had the respect 
of everyone, from colonel to drummer-boy : 


The band turned out to play 
Poor Ginger James away ; 
"Is captain and ’is company came down to see ’im off; 
An’ thirteen file an’ rank, 
With three rounds each of blank ; 
An’ ’e rode down on a carriage, like a bloomin’ City toff ! 


’E doesn’t want no pass, 
’E’s journeying first-class ; 
"Is trav’ lling rug’s a Union Jack, which isn’t bad at all; 
The tune the drummers play 
It ain’t so very Bey, 
But a rather slow = rom a piece that’s known as 
““ u Loe 


A sense of humour which should have saved him from 
writing some pieces in this volume is shown by Mr. Wallace 
in “The King of Oojie-Moojie,” a delightful rendering 
of our normal dealings with dusky African potentates. 
But we shall fill our remaining space with two stanzas 
from ‘‘ When London Calls ’’—a poem which alone should 
persuade Londoners to buy this volume: 


There's a voice that calls the waster, when the doors of 
home are shut. 

(O the voice of club and chamber, and tbe arc-light 
burning blue !) 

There’s a voice that calls the trooper in his daub and 
wattle hut. 

(O the midnight cabs that rattle from the Strand to 
Waterloo !) 

There’s a voice for ever calling from the Square and from 
the Slum, 

From the Hornsey-rise to Brixton, from St. Saviour’s to 
St. Paul’s. 

Tis = never-changing message of the everlasting 
ce ome ” 

To the brick and to the mortar, 

London calls ! 


Tis the swelling roar of Epsom, with the backers seven 


deep. 

(O the rush around the Corner, and the finish on the 
Straight !) 

Tis the tinkling hum of Henley as it snuggles down to 


sleep. 

(O the light-lined laughing river, with its fairy-fancied 
féte !) 

’Tis the growl of Ratcliffe-highway, ’tis the lisp of Rotten- 
row ; 

Tis the beauty that entrances, ‘tis the horror that 


appais ; 
Tis the firemen’s horses tearing to the midnight sky 
aglow ; 
It’s a vague and restless—something. 
London calls ! 


Mr. Wallace writes as a soldier—he spent “six happy 
years” in the ranks of the Army Medical Corps—and 
as a journalistic versifier, walking very frankly in the 
steps of Mr. Kipling. His shortcomings are largely from 
without, his triumphs are from within; and we can do 
with any quantity of verse as good as ‘‘ Tommy to his 
Laureate,” ‘“‘ Ginger Jim,” and ‘‘ When London Calls.” 
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The Degradation of the Baronetage. 


A History of the Baronetage. By F. W. Pixley, F.S.A. 


(Duckworth & Co.) 


Mr. Prxey has. broken fresh ground in his History of the 
Baronetage, and, in so doing, has faced the difficulties and 
earned the honour of the pioneer. The opening chapter, 
which deals with the use of the word “ baronet” previous 
to the creation of the Baronetage in 1611, is interesting ; 
but, as has recently been pointed out in the AcapEmy, 
even it, as is probable, those antiquaries are wrong who 
maintain that in all such cases it is merely a scribal error 
for ‘‘ banneret,” it is certain that there can be no connexion 
whatever between the baronet of the Middle Ages and his 
namesake of the seventeenth century. The baronetage of 
James I. was an entirely new class of nobility, created 
under specific and unprecedented regulations, and for a par- 
ticular purpose. At the same time it is just possible that 
the method employed by James I. may have been suggested 
by a precedent, quoted by Mr. Pixley, which occurred in 
the reign of Edward III.; and in Wyrley’s True Use of 
Armorie, published in 1592, there is a passage that may 
throw a sidelight on this point. 

Unfortunately for the Baronetage, the general public 
has not the knowledge to discriminate between the 
seventeenth century baronets, the only holders of the 
dignity worthy of being seriously regarded as members of 
the degree, and the later creations in which the social 
qualifications, in former times rigidly insisted upon, have 
ceased to be required. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the more recent recipients of the title have not been 
usually, far less invariably, as the original conditions 
stipulated they should be, gentlemen of blood, of at least 
three generations of legitimate coat-armour, and in the 
possession of a revenue by inheritance from landed estate 
of the modern equivalent of from £6,000 to £7,000 a 
year. 

As a matter of fact, all creations beyond the first two 
hundred were an infringement of the undertaking on the 
part of the Crown not to exceed that number. Still, 
throughout the seventeenth century the dignity continued 
to be confined to the families of the old landed gentry, the 
true aristocracy of England, though the identity of some 
of these ancient houses has been obscured by the acquisi- 
tion of peerages. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that instead of utilising 
the old titles of knight and baronet in their present 
meaningless, and often ludicrous applications, some new 
designations of honour were not devised of a nature less 
unappropriate to the profession, trade, or social position 
of the grantee. 

But the older baronets have not only been badly treated 
in this general degradation of their degree, they have also 
been shamelessly robbed of some of their special privileges. 
One particularly gross breach of faith on the part of the 
Crown is the refusal of late to carry out the undertaking 
given in all patents prior to December 19, 1827, to 
confer knighthood on the eldest sons of baronets on the 
attainment of their majority. It is, of course, open to the 
sovereign, as the ‘‘ fount of honour,” at any time to intro- 
duce modifications, desirable or otherwise, into patents 
of nobility ; but the revoking of a permanent contract such 
as this entered into by the Crown is, in the peculiar 
circumstances, tantamount to the repudiation of a debt, 
and since in these matters the prerogative is above the 
reach of the law, the act is unchivalrous as well as dis- 
honest. In this instance, however, there is apparently a 
remedy. Knighthood is conferred either by accolade or 
by patent. In the case, therefore, of those patents of 
baronetcy which include the knighthood clause all that 
seems needful is for knighthood to be automatically 
assumed by the heir on his reaching the age of twenty- 
one, without troubling the sovereign to assist. 

It cannot be denied that the baronets themselves have 
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during the last century taken much pains to bring 
ridicule and additional contempt upon their body. On 
various occasions they have associated themselves for the 
purpose of preventing irregular assumptions of the title, 
and of applying for the restitution of the rights of which 
they have been deprived. But the movement has on each 
occasion come to an ignominious end, owing chiefly to the 
absurd and groundless claims put forward for trivial 
objects of personal adornment such as one would have 
supposed could appeal only to the heart of a Chinese man- 
darin or a South Sea Islander. The theatrical assortment 
of ‘‘ properties’ in which the committee of baronets, in 
1835, begged permission to bedeck their persons was 
discreetly disallowed by the advisers of the Crown, and was 
even demurred to by the official men-milliners of the 
College of Arms. The modern potted-meat or party- 
financing baronet is perhaps sufficiently ridiculous as he is. 
It is difficult to believe that he would inspire greater 
veneration in his customers or his constituents if he mas- 
queraded behind the counter or on the hustings arrayed as 
even Solomon certainly was not; if, clad in a green coat, 
garnished with badge and star, collar of SS and knightly 
belt, and embellished with a scarf after the fashion of an 
Oom Paul or an Ancient Buffalo, bis ‘“‘ honourable” brow 
overshadowed by a white hat surmounted by a nodding 
plume of snowy feathers, he should brandish, so far as the 
massive thumb-ring and signet of his state would permit 
the exertion, a sword in his right hand, a pennon in his 
left. And the prayer for this strange frippery was not 
the fooling of farceurs, but was laid before the sovereign 
in very sober earnest by the grave and reverend seniors 
of the baronetage. 

All this was exceedingly childish and ill-advised, but can 
afford no justification for the utter disregard of the ancient 
respectable qualifications for the baronetage. That, and 
the notorious fact that baronetcies are regularly on sale in 
the political market, a scandal carefully guarded against 
in the early regulations, have been the principal causes of 
the disrepute into which this much-wronged and much- 
abused degree of nobility has fallen; and it is within the 
knowledge of the present writer that there exist not a 
few heirs to seventeenth century baronetcies who prefer to 
let their rights lie dormant rather than use a title which 
has lost all value and respect. 

To return to our author, Mr. Pixley has done his work 
extremely well. His narrative is lucid and well ordered, 
and the treatment of his subject thorough and based on 
original authorities. It is satisfactory, by the way, to read 
his very proper denunciation of the vulgar abbreviation 
‘“‘ Bart.” for Baronet, and of the slovenly and ignorant 
habit of describing all grades of the peerage below duke 
by the title of “lord.” We have noticed but few errors, 
and those of no great magnitude. A couple of fragments 
of unintelligible Latin occur: ‘duo stermini” on p. 5, 
and “ inter alid” on p. 297, and the derivation given of 
‘sir’? from xvptos rat atone to the dark ages of etymology. 
We heartily commend the book to those interested in the 
subject, and sincerely trust that its intrinsic merits will not 
suffer through the deterrent horrors of its binding, which 
appears to emulate the gaudy abominations of the peerage 
and county family publications. 


West and East. 


Christianity and Mythology. By John M. Robertson. 


(Watts & Co.) 


Some few weeks ago we had occasion to refer to a curious 
opinion held by Mr. Robertson to the effect that no such 
thing as race genius exists. If it were true, the Occident 
would experience no difficulty in understanding the Orient, a 
proposition which the very existence uf this book confutes. 
No doubt the plan of it was conceived in circumstances 
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that do not tend towards sympathetic study. Mr. Robert- 
son, as is well known, was a favourite lieutenant of the 
late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and it was at his request that 
the study of “ Christ and Krishna,” which is the nucleus 
of the book, was undertaken. Now we have no wish to 
say any ill of Mr. Bradlaugh, he died somewhat more 
honoured than he had lived, and his posthumous reputa- 
tion is at least as great as was his living one. We do not 
even wish to pass judgment on his merit as a contro- 
versialist ; but it is scarcely necessary to say that he did 
not possess the delicate sympathy that enables a man to 
enter into and even represent the feelings and tempera- 
ment of those opposed to him. That was not his particular 
gift. Rather he was a born fighter, ready to ransack East 
or West for weapons in his endless controversy with 
theologians. His, as he would probably have been glad 
to admit, was the spirit of the iconoclast—bustling, ener- 
getic, assertive, positive, the spirit of a partisan. Upon 
the author of this book has his mantle descended. With 
more intellect, but less of his master’s burly force, Mr. 
Robertson nevertheless follows the same track. 

There is a magic in the East that fascinates some 
—not the magic hymned by Mr. Kipling, but the 

iritual, unknown to him as to Mr. Robertson, 

ough the two are wide asunder as the poles. In the 
West humanity is masculine to think or do. Mr. 
Robertson, armed with scale and compass, represents it. 
He comes as an exponent of naturalism, abhorring the 
mystic, though mystical enough is his own “ism” if 
pursued to its source, and bent on applying strict rules of 
logic and analysis to the careless, dreaming East. It is done 
at a sacrifice. The result has, in the first place, no literary 
value whatever—it is a mere polemic. Literary value could 
only have sprung out of some love of the East for its own 
sake, some feeling that would have dragged the author 
into its innermost life. Ifthe reader is in doubt of what 
we mean, let him read one after the other Mr. Robertson’s 
and Mr. Frazer’s account of Krishna: they are practically 
agreed in their conclusion, but the latter, drawn to the 
East from childhood, living his best days in it, learning to 
think in its very terms, is able to see the full value of 
“those beacon lights that were set ablaze to direct the 
quivering soul in its flight through time,” even though 
he confesses to be one of those who “stand listening 
wearily to the muffled sound that comes from the chamber 
of science.” 

This sort of writing and thinking is possible only to 
one capable of projecting himself, quite independent of 
his own belief, into the lives of others. Mr. Robertson’s 
failure to do so most probably is in part due to a habit of 
controversy ; you almost hear an angry rasp in his voice as 
he flings defiance or challenges contradiction ; due still more, 
we should fancy, though we trust no injustice is done him 
by the supposition, to the apparent fact that he has had to 
approach the original documents through the medium of 
translation. He might get at the main facts in that way; but, 
after the facts have been mastered, the wisdom of the East 
may still remain a sealed book. In regard to the historical 
and textual criticism of the Bible this may have been a 
still greater disadvantage, even though he has winnowed 
the French and German authorities with the ardour of a 
true student, somewhat to the neglect of those in England, 
we think. Bishop Lightfoot, for example, led the way in 
textual criticism; and much that is put forward in regard 
to the pre-Christian existence of the more essential passages 
in the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer was 
primarily due to his research, although the name does not 
occur in the multitudinous authorities here quoted. Mr. 
Robertson’s facts are mostly gleanings from the authori- 
ties; the original part of the book is the pushing of the 
conclusion to its extreme. Not only will he have it that 
all the miracles of Christ are mythic, and all the doctrines 
old, but’ that the historical personage round whom they 
were supposed to have accumulated was himself a myth. 
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We cannot believe that much good would come of dis- 
cussing this point in the pages of the AcapEMy; nor, 
frankly, does Mr. Robertson appear to take a very tactful 
method of winning adherents to his belief. He seems 
to be beset with the idea that throughout the centuries a 
ee has been abroad to impose a false religion on 
mankind—that is to say, if he would go so far as to admit 
that there is such a thing as true religion. He even falls 
foul of Mr. Andrew Lang for holding with perfect reason- 
ableness that religion and myth are not necessarily con- 
nected. Mr. Lang says: ‘‘ Man’s consciousness of sin, his 
sense of being imperfect in the sight of ‘larger other eyes 
than ours,’ is a topic of the deepest interest, but it comes 
but by accident into the realm of a science.” 
One might imagine this proposition self-evident. Another 
writer, not accused even of Mr. Lang’s faith, dwells on 
“the doubts, the efforts to seek for the soul a secret 
hiding-place from the injustices of the world, the biack 
pall of despairing pessimism that only can be rent by 
belief or faith.” Surely both writers touch on something 
that is inherent in human nature, and exists apart from its 
expression, even if we should grant that the expression 
invariably takes mythical form. But the essence of the 
thing, to quote Mr. Lang again, is ‘“‘the yearning after 
the Divine that is not far from any one of us.” And, 
really, that touches the controversy to the quick. To 
apply the laws of logic and historical criticism to the 
myths, stories, and discourses wherein this human aspira- 
tion is embodied is no more satisfactory than would be the 
endeavour to find out the charm of a song by subjecting 
to chemical analysis the paper and ink used in printing it. 
When Mr. Gladstone appealed to ‘‘the solemn voice of the 
ages,” he was sneered at by those who call themselves 
rationalists; yet the unalterable fact remains that, as far 
as knowledge goes, the human mind has craved for a 
certain nourishment that religion in some form or other 
has supplied. The moral to be drawn is, that the work 
Mr. Robertson essays is to be achieved not by pulling 
down, but by building up. ‘Truth, in doctrine at any 
rate, is not to be tested by the time, place, and mouthpiece 
of its delivery, but by the response it evokes in the mind 
of man. And it is idle to talk, as Mr. Robertson does, of 
‘a complex of real knowledge, correcting and reacting on 
one’s whole conception of the universe.” The so-called 
‘real knowledge ”’ rests, finally, upon the same unanswer- 
ing mystery as did the knowledge of old. What lies 
beyond is now, as then, a matter of guess, and the man of 
to-day’s ‘‘ conception of the universe” is not more likely 
to be true than those of antiquity. And this consideration, 
if no other, might teach us to be reverent and humble in 
dealing with the beliefs of the past. 


An Expensive Purifier. 


The Influence of Mars. By Eva Anstruther. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue “ Prelude” to this tiny book presents England as a 
female standing by herself at a suitable height above sea- 
level, ‘‘ a woman strong and beautiful ; the mighty mother 
of a race of mighty men.” To her comes a male stranger, 
and states that he wants her peace of mind and her men 
and her gold, and so forth, and that in return he will give 
manhood, strength, sacrifice, and so forth. She inquires, 
using the second person singular, who he is, and he 
replies: ‘‘I am War the Purifier.” And she ejaculates : 
‘*Lo! I am well content.” 

After which symbolism, if symbolism it be, the reader is 
at liberty to turn to the realism of the Honourable Mrs. 
Anstruther’s twelve tales of purification. In the first of 
these stories, “‘ A Medical Exam.,” we have a peer of the 
realm and his wife—‘‘a very ordinary couple, prosperous, 
uninteresting... . . They lived in the country from July 
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to March, and in London from March to July. .. . Bar 
outside happenings, they would have gone on doing the 
same thing, at the same time, in the same way, for ten 
years to come.” But something —— and Mrs. 
Anstruther describes the occurrence in the same phrase in 
nearly all the twelve tales: ‘‘The War Storm Burst.” 
The War Storm having burst, the peer enrols himself in 
the Imperial Yeomanry, and she busies herself “‘impor- 
tantly with War Committees.” But the peer has to be 
‘vetted’ before he may proceed to South Africa. The 
doctor tells him that he has just six months to live. (Ht is 
perfectly incredible that any examining doctor should go 
out of his way to sentence an examinee to death in this 
manner, but Mrs. Anstruther has it so.) The peer returns 
home! his wife is engaged in settling ‘‘ who was to take 
in who” at that night’s dinner party, but he nevertheless 
informs her ‘out court of his impending fate. ‘So she 
faced death with him.’”’ Incidentally, like many characters 
in fiction at a crisis, she is at this point suddenly endowed 
with a sense of hearing. ‘‘ He Jounal the curtain, and 
she heard the metallic clanging of the curtain rings upon the 
pole.” Presumably, if her husband had not been con- 
demned to die in six months, she would not have heard 
the metallic clanging of those curtain rings. Then they 
gave the dinner party, just as usual, and no one guessed. 
Only a “horsey man,” with unconscious and miraculous 
allegoric force, summed up the situation in a tale about a 
mare: ‘‘I hunted her two seasons . . . with the Pytchley. 
Rather a stiff country for such a little bit of a thing, but 
quality always tells in the long run. It’s the well-bred 
‘uns who will carry anything, and go on till they drop, even 
though they may be weedy sort of brutes to look at, and 
seem up to no weight at all.” 

Now all this, to be candid, is simple amateurishness— 
amateurishness which is not always even grammatical : an 
amateur’s pathetic attempt to achieve the impossible by 
means of words like Eternity, Fate, Englishman. Turgenev 
could do as much in a couple of thousand words as most 
pecple ; but even he would have shrunk from the business 
of gathering up the tragedy of two lives and sticking it 
into a column and a-half of the Westminster Gazette. ‘The 
thing couldn’t be done. It might have been hinted at; 
but Mrs. Anstruther hasn’t even hinted at it. She has 
merely, in this as in all the other stories, indulged in an 
orgy of rank sentimentality. The book is like a chocolate 
cream for sickliness. Open it where you will, you find 
the same saccharine, plaintive note, expressive of the mood 
of a stockbroker when he hears “ By the Fountain” sung 
“in the gloaming.” Listen to the beginning of “The 
Fluffy Boy”: 


W. G. Wilson—just W.G. He had not even the indi- 
vidual note of a Christian name—only initials. Did his 
people call him Willy or Walter or Wilfred? No one 
knew or cared. He was merely a name on a list, a list of 
dancing men, which She who had given a Ball, handed 
over, in a patronising spirit, to She who aspired to a like 
Pinnacle of Fame. 


In this amiably pretty book all the usual people do all 
the usual things. The unruly girl “smoothes back her 
rebellious curls.” The agonised mother “walks up and 
down, up and down, like a caged thing.” The moved father 
‘*blows his nose with quite unnecessary vigour.” And 
everyone talks book talk, not real talk. Imagine a man 
referring to dead soldiers as ‘‘ brave fellows.” He might 
have said ‘‘poor chaps” or ‘poor devils”—but brave 
fellows! Imagine a small boy saying to his apologetic 
grandmother, apropos of a lady who is nursing him on her 
knee: ‘ She’s not the sort what wearies. It’s quite all 
right”! Imagine an old woman on a ’bus, on Ladysmith 
Day, holding forth to a stranger like this: 


I hear the loud shout of success, as you do, but listen 
behind it. Bend down your ear and listen to the heart 
of success as it beats. It’s the sound of the muffled drum, 
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beating most slowly as for a funeral; to the slow, heavy 
tread of the men who march mourning: it’s the sound of 
teardrops falling, falling one by one—this is the heart of 
success. . . .” 


War has different effects on different people. On Mrs. 
Anstruther it has had the effect of causing her to write 
this book. Zhe Influence of Mars is doubtless the sincere 
expression of a state of mind, an utterance honest and, 
perhaps, inevitable. We have no desire to scoff at it, 
though to avoid doing so is extremely difficult; but we 
are bound to say that, in our opinion, it is without any 
sort of merit, or even of effectiveness. 








Other New Books. 


Nores on A CENTURY OF 


TyYPoGRAPHY. By Horace Harr. 


Tuts is such a book as a retired printer might spread on 
his knees, and enjoy. Mr. Hart is the controller of the 
Oxford University Press, and this folio is the result of 
certain technical researches he has made into the past 
history of the ancient and important press over which he 
presides. The full title of the volume is Notes on a 
Century of Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 1693- 
1794; with Annotations and Appendixes. The basis of the 
book is the collection, existing at Oxford, of Specimens of 
printed type such.as were regularly sent out to authors to 
assist them in selecting suitable types for their books. 
Publishers are, perhaps, less ceremonious, and authors 
less exacting, in these days. Indeed, the custom of send- 
ing out these specimens seems to have been honoured at 
Oxford only in a definite period; it did not begin until 
1693, and it ended abruptly in 1794. Mr. Hart has re- 
produced a great many of these Specimens, and in doing 
so has stored up and expounded much fine old typo- 
graphical lore. Essentially, the book is a picture-book— 
that is to say, its aim is to reproduce to the eye the types, 
initials, printer’s marks, colophons, &c., of which specimens 
were circulated among authors in the above period. More- 
over, it is strictly a record of such specimens as have 
survived. If a fount of type be not represented in any 
Oxford Specimen, and if no punch, matrix, or lead type of 
it can be found, then that fount makes no appearance in 
this work. To have included mention of such types would, 
Mr. Hart tells us, have expanded his work beyond reason- 
able limits. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
curious history, to the lay mind, is the dominance of Dutch 
type. All the earliest Oxford printing was done with type 
“made in Germany ”’—to be precise, at Cologne; and 
throughout the sevénteenth century the directors of the 
Press imported type from Germany, France, and Holland. 
Type-founding was not authorised in England until 1637 ; 
and for long after that date Dutch type held sway. Mr. Hart 
quotes from Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries to show 
that this was the case in the early years of the eighteenth 
century : 


There was probably more Dutch type in England 
between 1700 and 1720 than there was English. The 
Dutch artists appeared for the time to have the secret of 
the true shape of the Roman letter; their punches were 
more carefally finished, their matrices better justified, and 
their types of better metal, and better dressed, than any 
of which our couatry could boast. Nor was it till Caslon 
developed a native genius that English typography ceased 
to be more than half Dutch. 


It goes without saying that Mr. Hart’s commentary on 
the types he reproduces is highly technical. But it is 
also manifestly a labour of love. Only 150 copies of this 
(Oxford University 


interesting record have been printed. 
Press. ) 
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A WALK THROUGH THe ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 


By F. G. Ariato. 


From the Encyclopedia of Sport, of which he is editor, 
Mr. Aflalo has turned for the nonce to that living encyclo- 
peedia of animal life, the Zoo, where he gossips in a 
simple, informing way on the curiosities of its orderly 
lairs. His book will satisfy the country cousin and the 
Londoner who has boys. Again and again the “nature of 
the beast ” is happily touched off, not omitting any refine- 
ment of manner acquired in the polite society of the Gardens. 
The giraffe, we are told, is so fastidious that it will not 
accept ap apple from which its keeper has had first bite— 
a fact which should be of some educational value; as also 
the futility of Temminck’s Snapper, ‘‘a dirty old turtle,” 
which from force of habit angles for fish when there are 
no fish to catch. One regrets to learn that the Snapper, 
probably from protracted disappointment, now refuses to 
eat the steak provided for him, and has taken no food for 
months. The pair of South African ratels may be par- 
ticularly recommended to the attention of youth, not, 
perhaps, on educational grounds, for they devour their 
offspring, but because of their cheerful dexterity. When 
the ratel sees a keeper approaching with a supply of horse- 
flesh he turns a series of delighted somersaults, which he 
repeats when he has successfully robbed his partner of her 
share of food. This conduct makes it necessary that the 
female should be fed in a separate compartment. The 
ratel can also climb over the rovf of his house, and hang 
on by his forepaws. ‘They eat,” says Mr. Aflalo, ‘ about 
6 Ibs. of horse meat each daily, as well as such cubs as 
they may produce.” This cannibalistic passion is also 
shared by the tigers. Mr. Aflalo tells of one tigress which, 
just before a birth, was provided with 20 lbs. of fresh 
meat in the hope that it would stay her appetite. In 
addition to this, however, she devoured her three cubs. 

The illustrations to the book are, on the whole, well 

rinted, and many are of unusual interest—those, for 
instance, showing the unrolling of the chameleon’s tongue, 
and the full stretch of that extraordinary member in act 
to secure a fly. The chameleon, by the by (another note 
for youthful visitors), does not flourish on young flies; he 


_ prefers old ones that have indulged in high living. 


Another interesting series exhibits the African egg-eating 
— in the various stages of egg consumption. (Sands 
& Co.) 


Tue Economics or MopERN 


CooxkEry. By M. M. Mattock. 


Husks do not necessarily appear in the menu of the 
Younger Son, but he often envies the Prodigal his fatted 
calf. He has appreciated M. M. Mallock’s attempts to 
help him in the management of his larder. Hence the 
second, and enlarged, edition of 4 Younger Son’s Cookery 
Book, the title of which has been changed “to one more 
generally descriptive.” This is a book that goes to the 
first principles: ‘“ What is stock?” for instance, or 
“What is a ragoit?” One can believe that if Angelina 
would only commit to memory the passage on rolling 
dough (p. 147), the honeymoon might continue at home 
after the return from the seaside. The author comments 
on the lack of appreciation for the nuances of flavour 
displayed by the lower and lower-middle classes, and 
would lay “a very strict embargo” on ‘‘ lemon-peel, 
herbs, nutmeg, mace, and cloves, the too liberal use of 
which is an almost universal instinct.” 

‘‘And things are not what they seem,” sings Long- 
fellow ; and the motto might well serve for New Zealand 
mutton, which, ‘‘ when fit to cook, has oftener than not 
the appearance of being in a state of advanced decomposi- 
tion.” We should be glad to avoid it at all times. It 
— be added that M. M. Mallock’s rules for choosing 
ifferent meats should be conned by every young house- 
wife. (Macmillan. 3s, 6d.) 
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Fiction. 


‘*The Weapons of the Dead.” 


A Gift from the Grave. By Edith Wharton. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


A NovELists’ novel this might fairly be called—in the sense, 
at any rate, that in order to apprehend the delicacy of the 
work, and the perfection of its economy, the reader 
should himself have seriously essayed fiction. Its bulk 
does not exceed one-third of the average six-shilling 
measure, and every line is vital. For style, the sentences, 
with their carefully prepared resolutions, are like the 
sentences of Mr. Henry James; like his, too, is the 
general method of ‘‘attack”; but the story is told very 
frankly, with none of the miserly eking out of light that 
is what, from another than Mr. James, decidedly we would 
not stand. 

You are to suppose that, instead of being the happy 
object of a great and beautiful love, such a woman as 
Elizabeth Barrett was the victim of a passion for a man of 
quite mediocre qualities; that upon him she lavished the 
treasure of her heart; and, knowing well that he had 
nothing to give her in return, continued through many 
years to write to him from a distance all the best of her 
thought and of her emotion. The affection Glennard 
entertained for Margaret Aubyn comprised ‘‘ a dual impulse 
that drew him to her voice, but drove him from her hand.” 
To be loved by the most brilliant woman of her day was 
a thing that could not but render him vain-glorious ; to be 
incapable of loving her ‘‘ seemed to him, in looking back, 
derisive evidence of his limitations; and his remorseful 
tenderness for her memory was complicated with a sense 
of irritation against her for having given him, once for 
all, the measure of his emotional capacity.” And here is 
a phrase that creates the woman: she ‘‘ combined with 
personal shyness an intellectual audacity that was like a 
deflected impulse of coquetry; one felt that if she had 
been prettier she would have had emotions instead of 
ideas.” 

It was not that Mrs. Aubyn permitted herself to be 
@ pensioner on his bounty. He knew she had no wish to 
keep herself alive on the small change of sentiment; she 
simply fed on her own funded passion, and the luxuries 
it allowed her made him even then dimly aware that she 
had the secret of an inexhaustible alchemy. 


Read this passage from the farewell interview before 
her setting out for England : 


He was tired of her already—he was always tired of 
her—yet he was not sure that he wanted her to go. 

‘*T may never see you again,” he said, as though confi- 
dently appealing to her compassion. 

Her look enveloped him. ‘‘ And I shall see you always 
—always!”’ 
‘* Why go then ?” escaped him. 
‘*To be nearer you,” she answered. .. . 


It is worthy of note that the contrast between the woman 
whom Glennard loved and the woman he had tolerated is 
not a contrast between a good and a bad woman, a wise 
woman and a fool. 


Miss Trent had the charm of still waters that are felt to 
be renewed by rapid currents. Her attention spread a 
tranquil surface to the demonstrations of others [the sig- 
nificance of this remarkable expression is wonderfully un- 
folded as the story goes forward], and it was only in days 
of storm and stress that one felt the pressure of the tides. 
This inscrutable composure was, perhaps, her chief grace 
in Glennard’s eyes. Reserve, in some natures, implies 
merely the locking of empty rooms or the dissimulation of 
awkward encumbrances ; but Miss Trent’s reticence was to 
Glennard like the closed door to the sanctuary, and his 
certainty of divining the hidden treasure made him content 
to remain outside in the happy expectancy of the 
neophyte. 
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She was quite practical; she knew perfectly that to happy 
domesticity a little money is an antecedent necessity. And 
so the dead woman’s letters were given in two volumes 
to the New York public. To Alexa Trent the price was 
represented as an inheritance. Thenceforward, having 
won his wife, and while all things prospered in his hand, 
the troubled man was doomed to hear the prattle of in- 
quisitive readers, and on all hands unmeasured condemna- 
tion of the impossible ma who had betrayed a con- 
fidence so generous. When he opened the first volume, 
the little broken phrases fied across the page like wounded 
animals in the open. . . . It was a horrible sight... a 
battue of helpless things driven savagely out of shelter. 
He had not known it would be like this. . . . 


He had viewed the transaction solely as an unfortunate: 


blemish on an otherwise presentable career; ‘‘ heedless of 
the divinities who, below the surface of our deeds and 
passions, silently forge the fatal weapons of the dead.” 
Now he began to be tormented by the necessity of de- 
fending himself against the perpetual criticism of his 
wife’s belief in him. His punishment, it seemed to him 
at other times, thenceforth would be “ the unescapable 
presence of the woman he had so persistently evaded. She 
would always be there now. It was as though he had married 
her instead of the other. It was what she had always wanted 
—to be with him—and she had gained her point at last.” 
Worst of all he felt that he would never again be able to 
see Flame), the bookman who had been his intermediary, 
speaking to his wife without ‘‘a sense of sick mistrust 
that loosened his joints.”” With quite extraordinary sure- 
ness we learn the process by which fear begets remorse, 
remorse repentance, repentance purification. Harassed by 
dread of betrayal, swaying between defiance and self- 
disgust, with miscalculated words he builds up between 
Alexa and himself a hateful bridge of comprehension. 
From that moment the interest centres in the woman. To 
hate him would have been easy; to despise him easy. She 
does neither. With faultless tact the wife, passionately 
just, is shown to stand of her own will beside him at the 
bar of conscience; and she divines the moment of his 
absolution. That was the dead woman’s final gift: at 
last she had made him to be the man she had loved; 
and for her, in death as in life, the joy of giving. 

Such is the end to which we are beautifully brought. 
We can only add, rather helplessly, that we are conscious 
how far this sketch and these extracts must fall short of 
reflecting the impression that has been made upon us by 
a story that is, to our judgment, a work altogether apart. 


Neighbours. By Julia M. Crottie. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tuese “ annals of a dull town” are never dull. We realise 
the people of Innisdoyle with unusual vividness—the white 
Main Street, the little muddled shops, the ‘‘ pickie’’ players 
quarrelling on the pavement, the whisky-sodden, good- 
natured doctor, the lounging gossips quick to weep or fight 
or pray together. It is all a part of life as it is in a 
hundred Innisdoyles, its squalor tempered with kindliness, 
its dreariness with invincible humour, its poverty with 
the grace of charity. The Irish character, touched sym- 
omg oe A and with understanding, is lavish of response. 

rs. Crottie has both understanding and sympathy; she 
has, also, that rare instinct for dialogue which alone can 
make such stories absolutely faithful. There is much of 
death and burying in the book—too much, indeed— but no 
sentimentality. She does not go to wreck on the shoals of 
pathos. 

They are terrible fighters, these Innisdoyle folk. There 
was a great fight between the pugilistic parson and Robin 
Boyle, “‘ the delicate tinker.” They met, both driving, in 
a narrow road; neither would give way. 

‘*Oh, your reverence,” shrieked a woman, running up 
with her hair flying, and eyes swollen and discoloured, 
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‘‘in the name o’ the three O’Reillys, him by! 
L’ave him alone! He’s as harmless as a child if he’s let 
alone, but tons o’ pepper—the p’ison of sacks o’ cats is 
in him if he’s meddled with. He's not delicate ——” 

“Stand out!” yelled the tinker, ‘‘ an’ fight for your 
life, for here fornenst you stands the boy that’!l make you 
see stars—your natural master ! ” 

Could flesh and blood stand that ? 

In a trice greatcoat and hay-rope were on the ground, 
and tinker and clergyman were in all the delirium of 
battle. The woman retreated to the shelter of a clump of 
bushes near by . . . but by and bya stone flung at her 
brought her out. 

‘‘Come,” said her husband, as delicate and white as 
ever, ‘‘an’ let us be moving.” 

Mrs. Crottie writes in a simple, straightforward style, 
workmanlike and efficient. What she needs to cultivate 
are selection and construction. The dialect, it may be 
added, is faithfully rendered. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Senator Norra. By GerrrupE ATHERTON. 


Mrs. Atherton has here brought her wit and observation 
to the study of American political life, and of politics in 
relation to society. Says Mrs. Madison to her daughter, 
who is determined to “‘go in” for politics: “It always 
has been my boast, Betty, that I never have had a min 
tician in my house.’ Betty’s unshaken resolve throws 
Mrs. Madison into tears of despair as she forsees her 
drawing-room filled with ‘a lot of lank, raw- boned 
Yankees with political beards.” ‘The story deals with the 
cares and temptations of senatorial life, and is laid in 
Washington, and often in the Senate. ‘‘ Betty went to 
the Senate Gallery on the following day . . . and heard 
an exposition of the Populist religion by the benevolent- 
looking bore from Nebraska.’”’ (Lane. 6s.) 


WINEFRED, By 8S. Barine-Govu.p. 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s new novel is a “ story of the chalk 
cliffs,” in which the smallest doings of a West Country 
village are recorded. The very names seem familiar— 
Mrs. Marley, Mr. Holwood, and the rest. There are the 
smuggling episodes that never tire, and love and landslips 
complete the interest of a readable story of a familiar 
type. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Monica Grey. By Lavy Hety-Hourcsrson. 


This short novel appears to have had a special inspi- 
ration, deeply felt. We read: ‘If, by the unfolding 
of her lived-out experience I can bring home to some sore 
heart the truth for which my dear lady died—that sacri- 
fice is always better than indulgence, whether the love be 
what the world smiles on as legitimate, or of that sad kind 
which the customs and traditions of a pseudo-moral 
society refuse to authorise—I shall be very ready to go to.” 
The story belongs to the series so well inaugurated by Miss 
Wharton’s 4 Gift from the Grave. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Ricwarp Marsu. 


Twelve short stories, insufficiently distinguished from a 
novel of twelve chapters. The first opens with the sen- 
tence: “The conversation had been of murders and of 
suicides. It had almost seemed as if each speaker had 
felt constrained to cap the preceding speaker’s tale of 
horror.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Frienp or Casar. 





By Wiu1am Srearnes Davis. 


Mr. Davis’s period is ’50-’47 B.c., the time of the fall of 
the Roman Republic. The author’s aim is to present the 
Pagan point of view in contrast to the Christian point of 
view as presented in Quo Vadis; and he has endeavoured 
to keep to “strict historical probabilities.” The story has 
already been issued in America. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
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H * 
Nietzsche. 
NrerzscHe! Had Balzac conceived the man—but even 
Balzac could not have done that—his joy in finding this 
name would have eclipsed for the moment his joy in the 
creation. What night, and wrath, and strength, and 
strength cut short, look through the bars of this inspired 
dissyliable—Nietzsche. The man who bore it died last 
Saturday at Weimar, and with him passes from our ken 
one of the strangest figures of modern times. Two men 
have now gone into the silence who bear the marks of 
their age as no others do—Amiel, the weary man, and 
Nietzsche, the rebellious man. Here we speak of 
Nietzsche. But how to precipitate him? How forge the 
phrase that should precede the summary? In that mood 
which has come once to every man when he has felt the 
universe, the height of the stars, the behind and the 
before, and his personality like a mountain whirling—and 
his brain has stopped . . . and lo, the danger was over, and 
the street was with him again—in that mood Nietzsche 
stayed a little longer than other men, and emerged with 
a religion that was a transvaluation of all the ideas 
on which the management of human life now rests. In 
some such way one visualises the birth of a creed which 
has been called hideous, ferocious, abominable, insane, 
but which is nevertheless a direct, we may almost say a 
legitimate, product of the age. Nietzsche is the incar- 
nation of ideas which men have hardly yet weighed, 
or dared to combine. We may dispute his explanation of 
himself, but the man has lived and died. 

The simplest way of stating Nietzsche’s teaching is to 
say that the struggle for existence, by tooth and claw, 
which has evolved man, is accepted by him as the sole 
principle of human progress. The victory of the strong is 
the supreme necessity ; for the weak there shall be no 
mercy. Physiology is all. As Nietzsche’s chief British 
exponent, Dr. Tille, interprets : 





Physiology, as the criterion of value of whatever is 
human, whether called art, culture, or religion! Physi- 
ology as the sole arbiter on what is great and what is 
small, what is good and what is bad! Physiology as the 
sole standard by which the facts of history and the phe- 
nomena of our time can be tried, and by which they have 
to be tried and to receive the verdict on the great issue: 
decline, or ascent ? 

It follows that Christianity, the religion of the protection 
of the weak, was in Nietzsche’s eyes the supreme evil— 
‘‘ the collective insurrection against race of all the down- 
trodden, the wretched, the ill-constituted, the misfortunate.” 
With an extraordinary and melancholy force he bewails 
the undoing by its agency of “the whole labour of the 
Roman world,”’ which was working out the destinies of the 
race on the principle of breeding strong men and elimi- 
nating the feeble. Moreover, in the Roman world, 


everything essential had been discovered to make people 
go to work: the methods, it must be repeated ten times, 
are the essential thing, also the most difficult thing, and, 
besides, the things that have habit and indolence longest 
against them. What we have now won back for ourselves 


(Unwin.) 
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with unspeakable self-vanquishing (for we have still some- 
how all bad instincts, all Christian instincts in our nature)— 
the open book in presence of reality, the cautious hand, 
patience in earnestness and details, all the righteousness in 


knowledge—it was already there! already, more than two 
thousand years ago ! 
Nietzsche, then, regarded Christianity as the most 


disastrous putting-back of the clock ever achieved—‘ the 
one immortal blemish of mankind.” So tremendous, and 
so oft-quoted, are his denunciations of the creed of 
Christendom that one must do him the justice—if it will 
ass for such—of pointing out that his references to 
hristianity were not always ungentle. In the chapter on 
Free Death in Thus Spake Zarathustra he exclaims : 


Too early died that Hebrew whom the preachers of slow 
death revere, and his dying-too-early hath been fatal for 
many since. 

When Jesus the Hebrew knew only the tears and melan- 
choly of the Hebrew, together with the hatred of the 
good and just—then longing for death surprised him. 


Would that he had remained in the desert and far away 
from the good and just! Perhaps he would have learnt 
how to live and to love the earth—and how to laugh 
besides ! 


Believe me, my brethren! He died too early; he him- 
self would have revoked his doctrine, had he reached mine 
age! Noble enough to revoke he was! 


Absurd as it is to proceed so rapidly, we must leave 
further indication of Nietzsche’s larger opinions, our aim 
being to exhibit also his handling of everyday life and of 
literature. Remembering that he placed the salvation of 
the world in the fulness of life, no surprise can be felt when 
we encounter Nietzsche’s contempt of the small moralities 
which keep the weak and the stupid safe from the strong 
and each other. All ¢hat was simply repressed disease. 
The enveloping scorn of some of his characterisations can 
hardly be matched in literature. Take this on “The 
Virtue that Maketh Smaller ” : 


I pass through these folk and keep my eyes open. The 
folk do not forgive me for not being envious of their 
virtues. 


They bite at me because I say unto them: ‘‘ For small 
folk small virtues are requisite’; and because it is hard 
for me to understand that small folk are requisite / 


Alas! the curiosity of mine eye strayed even unto their 
hypocrisie:, and well I divined all their fly-happiness and 
their humming round window-panes in the sunshine. 


So much kindness, so much weakness see I. So much 
justice and sympathy, so much weakness. 


Round, honest and kind are they towards each other, as 
grains of sand are round, honest, and kind unto grains of 
sand. 


Modestly to embrace a small happiness — they call 
‘* submission”! And therewith they modestly look side- 
ways after a new small happiness. 


At bottom they desire plainly one thing most of all: to 
be hurt by nobody. Thus they oblige all and do well unto 
them. 


But this is cowardice ; although it be called virtue. 


And if once they speak harshly, these small folk—I 
hear therein merely their hoarseness. For every draught 
of air maketh them hoarse. 


Prudent are they; their virtues have prudent fingers. 
But they are lacking in clenched fists; their fingers know 
not how to hide themselves behind fists. 


For them virtue is what maketh modest and tame. 
Thereby they have made the wolf a dog, and man himself 
man’s best domestic animal. 


‘*We put our chair in the midst’’—tbus saith their 
simpering unto me—‘“‘ exactly as far from dying gladiators 
as from happy swine.” 


This is mediocrity ; although it be called moderation. 
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Again, this on Marriage: 

Worthy and ripe for the significance of earth appeared 
this man unto me; but, when I saw his wife, earth seemed 
with me a madhouse, 

Yea, I wish the earth would tremble in convulsions 
whenever a saint and a goose couple. 


This one went out for truths like a hero, and at last he 
secured a little dressed-up lie. He calleth it his marriage. 


It will be easily surmised that Nietzsche’s literary 
judgments are startling re-valuations. His own ambi- 
tion was toward the apothegm, the march of brief 
gnomic utterances to a chant as of the old Greek hymns. 
In this he was in no way original. His originality lay in 
his conception of his attainments. ‘‘Aphorism and the 
sentence, in which J, as the foremost among the Germans, 
am master, are the forms of eternity; my ambition is to 
say in ten sentences-—what everyone else does not say in a 
book.” In his essay, ‘‘ My Indebtedness to the Ancients,” 
Nietzsche has a passage which may rank high among 
expressions of the felicity imparted to the reader by a 
perfect style : 


Up to the present, I have not received from any poet the 
same artistic rapture as was given to me from the first by 
an Horatian ode. In certain languages that which is 
attained there cannot even be willed. That lingual mosaic, 
where every word, as sound, as position, and as motion, 
diffuses its force right, left, and over the whole; that 
minimum in the compass and number of signs, that mazi- 
mum thus realised in their energy—all that is Roman, and, 
if you will believe me, it is noble par excellence. All other 
poetry becomes too popular in comparison with it—mere 
sentimental loquacity. 


Nietzsche’s literary hatreds are perfectly explicable to 


students of his wider opinions. He characteristically 
tabulates them under the heading, ‘‘ My Impracticables.” 
These are : 


Seneca, or the toreador of virtue. 

Rousseau, or return to nature én impuris naturalibus. 
Schiller, or the moral Trumpeter of Sickingen. 
Dante, or the hyena poetising in tombs. 

Kant, or canf as an intelligible character. 

Victor Hugo, or Pharos in a sea of absurdity. 
Michelet, or enthusiasm which strips off the coat. 
Carlyle, or pessimism as an undigested dioner. 

John Stuart Mill, or offensive transparency. 


The Goncourts, or the two Ajaxes struggling with Homer ; 
*music by Offenbach. 


Zola, or the delight to stink. 


His longer condemnations fall on George Sand, Sainte 
Beuve, Carlyle, and others. George Sand is “‘ this productive 
writing cow, who, like her master Rousseau himself, had 
in her something German in the bad sense.” Sainte 
Beuve is 


nothing of a man; full of petty resentments against all 
masculine intellects. . . . Nobody understands better how 
to mix poison with praise. . . . Ill at ease in everything 
possessing strength (public opinion, the Academy, the 
Court, and even Port Royal). Embittered against all 
greatness in men and things, against all that beli- ves in 
itself. . . . He behaves otherwise, however, with regard 
to all matters where a delicate, worn-out taste is the 
highest tribunal; there he really has the courage of him- 
self, pleasure in himself—there he is a master. In some 
respects a prototype of Beaudelaire. 


And Carlyle—our strong man, our despiser of shams, 
and adorer of strength? Surely he will fare better! But, 
observe : 


I have read the Life of Thomas Carlyle, that un- 
conscious and unintended farce, that heroic - moral 
interpretation of dyspeptic conditions. . . . A rhetorician 
from necessity, who was continually curtailed by the 
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longing for a strong belief and the feeling of incapacity 
for it (in that respect a typical Romanticist '). The longing 
for a strong belief is not evidence of a strong belief, rather 
the contrary. . . . Carlyle deafens something in his nature 
by the fortissimo of his reverence for men of strong belief, 
and by his rage against the l+ss stupid ; he requires noise. 
A constant, passionate insincerity towards himself—that is 
his profession; he is interesting, and will remain interest- 
ing thereby. In England, to be sure, he is admired 
precisely on account of his sincerity. . . . Well, that is 
English ; and in consideration that the English are the 
people of consummate cant, it is not merely conceivable, 
but appropriate. After all, Carlyle is an English atheist, 
who aspires to honour for not being one. 

We have taken only a bird’s flight over that dark con- 
tinent of dogmatic thought in which Nietzsche dwelt alone. 
It were useless, in any case, to come to him with rules and 
queries. ‘Why?’ said Zarathustra. ‘Thou askest 
why? Iam not one of those who may be asked for their 
whys. Would I not require to be a barrel of memory, if 
I were to have my reasons with me?’” Nor need we 
discuss the obvious and already uttered condemnations of 
this amazing German. It is well known that his reason 
left him, but it is an error to suppose that it left him a 
maniac. He retained his natural dignity, elegance, and 
sweetness—fading slowly out of a world in which he had 
proclaimed: ‘‘ Blessed are the strong, for they shall 
inherit the earth,” and this in scorn of every consequence, 
prejudice, and establishment. ‘‘But Zarathustra sadly 
said unto his heart: ‘They deem me cold and a mocker 
with terrible jokes.’ ” 


Things Seen. 
Neighbours. 


Ir happened not once but many times, and each time it 
was new. I waited for it to happen again, for here was 
something rare. Whenever a steamer swept round a bend 
of the river and raced past us, handkerchiefs, hats, hands 
were waved in greeting from them to us, from us to them. 
Every time a steamer passed it happened; every time we 
and they broke off occupations to wave a greeting to 
shadowy strangers, to faces we could not see. Men, 
women, children, all waved as if to say, ‘“‘It is holiday 
time: this is our land: we are of one family.” 

But these signals of comradeship did not end with those 
on the steamers. As we swept on through the unrecorded 
hours of that summer day, the fluttering greetings came 
from the windows of houses, from people walking on the 
banks, from little groups on barges, and always across the 
waters the greeting was flashed back. There were no 
strangers in our world that day. Even a solitary little 
man, standing on the extremity of a stone breakwater, 
waved a red handkerchief, and he was answered by a 
hundred hands. And so it went on, so it will always go 
on in Rhineland. There there are no strangers. He who 
is on or near that water-way is your neighbour. 





The Pilot. 


He came out of the night from nowhere, for evening mists 
hid the river banks; he went back into the night—to 
nowhere ; but while he remained every eye watched him, 
every heart beat a little faster for his coming. For the 
river was swollen, the channel was narrow, and rocks 
slouched above the foam. He came out from the night in 
this way. Ahead I spied a small boat beating her way in 
the steamer’s course. Inthe stern sat a figure, his keen 
face peeping from between his waterproof cap and cloak. 
When the steamer drew near, a rope was thrown and 
caught; for a moment the boat swung alongside, and in 
that moment he jumped on board. The passengers drew 
aside; he passed through the lane they made, a solemn, 
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detached figure; he ascended the ste 
shook hands with the captain, and took the wheel. He 
spoke to none. We were of no account. His eyes never 
wandered from the path the steamer must go, and while 
he steered the captain paced up and down the bridge— 
captain for this hour but in name. We gave this Un- 
known, who had come out of the night to guide us safely, 
our silent homage. In the strangeness of that dark 
journey through the winding river, with the cliffs tower- 
ing on either side, and the roar of the rapids beating in 
our ears, the profession that this Unknown followed 
became touched with mystery and glory. Todo a thing 
perfectly for the good of many, without the trivialities of 
speech, and the disappointments of intercourse, and to 
remain unknown through it all—how fine! He guided us 
safely past all dangers, and when we reached the wide, 
open reaches of the river, there ahead was another little 
boat waiting for him. He renounced the wheel, shook 
hands with the captain, and descended the steps. As he 

assed through the line of passengers one cried, ‘‘ Griiss’ 

tt!” ‘*Griiss’ Gott!’ he answered, baring his head. 

And so the Unknown passed into the night whence he 
had come. 


to the bridge, 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Elisabeth de Baviére, by Constantin Christomanos, is as 
revolting and sickening a book as hysterical and decadent 
literature has produced. This indelicate Greek cad, ad- 
mitted as reader, travelling companion, and teacher of 
Greek to an intimacy as strange as it was inappropriate 
with the late Empress of Austria, shows his appreciation 
of that injudicious Royal lady’s favour by the publication 
of a perfervid and maudlin volume, supposed to be the 
tale of their odd relations. When we read, towards the 
end of this hideous book, that the Empress said to him: 
‘I can be influenced neither in good nor in evil, for 
I abandon everything to my interior voices and to my 
destiny. Have you not remarked that I know more about 
you than you yourself do? Ata first glance I know what 
men are worth ’’—we sincerely wish the poor distraught 
woman, victim of so many unprecedented domestic disasters, 
had possessed in reality the gift she boasted of, in which 
case she would have shuddered away from such companion- 
ship as she deliberately chose in this maundering rascal. 

The book is worthily translated and prefaced by two 
howling Nationalist humbugs. It is a singular fact that 
the Nationalists cannot possibly touch anything they do 
not lamentably soil, mar, or render ridiculous. I can only 
explain it by the supposition that Nationalism is a form of 
madness, and not a pleasing or interesting one at that. A 
certain part of France went off its head recently, and has 
not yet recovered its mental or moral balance. And so a 
professor of France, M. Gabriel Syveton, disgraced 
publicly for his political frolics in the unterminated Affair, 
awaiting the joys of a general rising on a level with that 
of the Boxers of China, which he and his extraordinary 
party fondly aspire to, employs his leisure in translating 
into literary French the unhealthy ravings about an un- 
fortunate sovereign lady of an hysterical Hellene. And M. 
Maurice Barrés, that apostle of literary blackguardism, 
gravely prefaces the treason in the high, unmelodious 
French of which he rejoices in the secret. 

The woman is dead under tragic circumstances, and for 
this reason, if for none other, has a claim upon silence and 
respectful sympathy. Her life was not a happy one; her 
nature was not a happy one, and she was mistress of 
neither. Members of her family still live for whom she is 
a sacred and private memory. A whoie nation has 
mourned her as empress; a smaller race has loved her as 
aqueen. Are these things of no account to heartless out- 
siders? Must the woman and the sovereign be held, for 
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the world at large, as mere matter for the self-advertise- 
ment of a blatant fool like Constantin Christomanos, as 


food for the vulgar and the indiscreet? We will admit— 
poor crowned eccentric, who could not wear her coronet of 
thorns without public revolt—that she gave herself as a 
meal to the indiscreet, but is that a reason why the decent 
among us should not feel an ardent desire to kick and 
maul the poetical M. Christomanos? Even M. Barrés, 
with his famous cult of his “‘ moi,” and his well-known 
indelicacy of pen, is obliged to head a quotation from 
the learned doctor’s pages with this significant state- 
ment: ‘‘ You will realise what faults and qualities are 
those of our guide only in reading this first page, 
charming in its love of beauty, and in which 
we recognise a distant brother, all impregnated with 
Orientalism, of our Julian Sorel.” Now Julian Sorel, 
Stendhal’s hero of Rouge et Noir, is the sorriest, the most 
squalid and unspeakable cad of all French literature. In 
seeking a fit and base comparison, it would be difficult to 
sink into a lower depth of humanity. Here are extracts 
from what M. Barrés calls the self-revealing page. The 
Empress desires to learn Greek, and M. Christomanos, 
a young student at Vienna, having been recommended to 
her, a court carriage cails at his door to take him to the 
palace. He awaits the Empress by order in the Park: 

I was filled with unutterable emotion. Around a bush 
trembling under the innumerable gold flowers of the 
mimosa, hives of bees hummed. All these little balls in 
flower shed with their intoxicating perfume a golden 
smi'e. In truth, they knew not that they were there as 
much for me as for the bees, that their glance, their 
embalmed breath should render for me the hour unforget- 
table as well as give honey to the bees. . . . I still feel 
the ineffable poetry of that hour of waiting, which carried 
me far away from myself towards the distant infinite, 
which precipitated me in the abysm. So that, when I 
came back to myself, I was the prey of a strange sensation 
as if from greenish and crepuscular depths of the sea a 
powerful wave had cast me upon a land foreign and 
unknown to the land of life. And while I waited there 
my heart was more and more filled with the certitude that 
I was on the point of seeing appear what my life would 
hold most precious. Suddenly SHE was before me. I 

felt HER approach, and the sensation of her comin 

seemed to have sprung within me as long as if I had lived 
through it hours and years. SHE was before me, bent 
a little forward. Her head was detached upon a back- 
ground of white parasol radiant with sunshine, whence 
started a kind of vaporous nimbus round her forehead. 
In her left hand she held a black fan slightly inclined to 
her cheek. Her eyes of clear gold looked fixedly at me, 
scanning the features of my visage, animated with the 
desire of discovering something there. Did they find 
what they sought? Was it later that they smiled upon 
me, or from the first did they greet me with those smiling 
beams ? 

Poor Elizabeth of Bavaria! Whatever she may have 
sought in the visage of the modern Hellene, she assuredly 
could have found no trace of the gentleman. Now a poet, 
a romancer, may write this sort of stuff by the yard when 
it is a question of a lover and an anonymous mistress ; but 
an unhappy dead lady, but yesterday having won with her 
blood a niche in history, to be made the subject of this 
tasteless lyricism, is a revolting thought. Did she really 
pose as he makes her, printing “she” and “her” in 
capital letters, as travelling over an unappreciative universe 
in dual solitude with Dr. Christomanos? Wherever you 
meet them—at Lainz, Schénnbrum, in Ionian waters, in 
the paradise of Corfu—it is never the Empress of Austria 
and her surroundings ; it is eternally Elisabeth of Bavaria 
talking of her soul and her philosophy of life in the hushed 
twilight of dawn, in the glimmer of russet woods, upon a 
sunlit sea, along moonlit lawns and shadowy glens with 
the eloquent Dr. Christomanos. Like Browning’s Star, 
he would have us believe that she opened her heart to 
him, and we feel sorrier for Elisabeth of Bavaria than a 
little while ago. H. L. 
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Correspondence. 
The Jargon of Criticism. 


Sitr,—May I venture, as a public librarian, to say a 
word on this subject, with special reference to criticism of 
novels? When the number of public libraries and their 
requirements are taken into account, it will be allowed 
that librarians have a very practical interest in the matter. 

It is not too much to say that the current criticism of 
novels is, in the majority of cases, practically worthless 
as affording any real guidance to librarians in the selec- 
tion of fiction. The reason is not unknown to literary 
men, and, as having reviewed many hundreds of novels, 
I can endorse what one of your correspondents says in the 
current issue of the Acapemy on that point. It is largely 
due to lack of conscientious work on the part of reviewers, 
induced by the conditions of the work itself. 

Let me explain. In most places, from the metropolis 
to the smallest country town with its weekly or bi-weekly, 
there is always a superabundance of persons ready to 
undertake the reviewing of novels—not to speak of other 
classes of literature—for the books, and for the delight of 
the thing, and editors are, naturally, quite willing to take 
advantage of their services. And no doubt such persons, 
while the work interests them, do their best to form and 
express a fair judgment on the books placed in their 
hands ; but, as all who have tried it know, the reviewing 
of fiction becomes in time a depressing duty. Unless one 
has special encouragement to continue to do his best, or 
has exceptional pride in his work, he usually ceases largely 
or wholly to read with any degree of carefulness the novels 
that lie till the last moment unopened on his study table. 
Hence in a large measure the ‘confirmed habit of agree- 
ableness”’ in criticism, for to express an adverse opinion 
on a book demands that the critic must at least have 
read it. 

Very well. Public librarians, in selecting fiction, have 
to deal with a prevalent criticism that is conflicting and 
unreliable. They read a criticism of a new author’s book 
couched in all the familiar terms of agreeable commenda- 
tion, and, anxious to provide readers with the latest and 
best fiction, they include this work in their next order—to 
find, in many cases, that circulation of the book among 
general readers would, to say the least, not tend to the 
elevation of the public taste. For myself, I am gradually 
amassing a little pile of such books that, having read, I 
should not think of placing in circulation, and, having cut, 
am precluded from returning to the bookseller. 

In view of this condition of things, I should like to 
tender a practical suggestion to publishers. Librarians 
are, for the most part, always glad to have reliable 
information about new books, and I am sure they would 
welcome from publishers a circular setting forth an outline 
of new novels, and showing under what conditions the 
characters live and move and have their being. Such a 
circular must not attempt to characterise the books in any 
way, for then it will immediately become valueless; and 
it must not come to hand, as some publishers’ circulars do, 
at stated periods. To be of real use it must be available 
on the publication of the works to which it refers. Informa- 
tion thus supplied would not fill the place of candid and 
reliable reviews; but, in the absence of these, it would at 
least enable librarians to judge, as far as is possible 
without having read the books, of what manner of work 
they are.—I am, &c., A Postic Liprartan. 

August 25, 1900. 


Str,—I am interested in ‘‘ Miles Enderby’s” letter in 
this week’s Acanrmy, partly because I am also a casual 
unpaid reviewer and also because I agree with him in what 
he says about editors not wanting good work. Unlike 
him, however, I am not at all sorry for myself, for I like 
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seeing such quantities of new books, apart from the 
pleasure of criticising them! In my humble opinion most of 
the editors of provincial daily papers do not know what good 
literary work is : they may be excellent political journalists, 
but more often than not they have not the slightest literary 
instinct. Therefore if they can get a dozen book reviews 
of varying length for their weekly “‘ Literary Page” they 
are quite satisfied, and do not wish to remunerate the 
reviewer either for good work or bad. When the good 
time comes in which everything that appears in a paper 
will be paid for—including the personal paragraphs under 
the heading “Society,” by those who send the para- 
graphs—we may expect the literary part of a provincial 
daily to be as good as its political and commercial columns. 
Until then, we who are foolish (?) enough to review for 
the shilling-a-volume wage must try and do our duty 
both to the unsuspecting public and to the author. 
Possibly the unpaid reviewer deals more faithfully with 
the latter than does he who is adjudged worthy of his hire. 
Our position, if unpaid, is assuredly one of some influence 
—a consoling thought which I offer to “ Miles Enderby ” 
—and I for one most certainly enjoy it.—I am, &c., 
* Loquacious VESSEL.” 
August 25, 1900. 


Ruskin on Epitaphs. 


Srr,—Read in connexion with the results of your Prize 
Competition of this week, the following extracts from 
Fors Clavigera may interest some of your readers : 


. . . take care that some memorial is kept of men who 
deserve memory in a distinct statement on the stone or 
brass of their tombs, either that they were true men or 
rascals—wise men or fools. 

How beautiful the variety of sepulchral architecture 
might be, in any extensive place of burial, if the public 
would meet the small expense of thus expressing its 
opinions in a verily instructive manner, and if some of the 
tombstones accordingly terminated in fools’-caps, and 
others, instead of crosses and cherubs, bore engravings of 
cats-of-nine-tails, as typical of the probable methods of 
entertainment in the next world, of the persons not, it is 
to be hoped, reposing below. . . . 

The wisest men are wise to the full in death, and, if you 
would give them, instead of stately tombs, only so much 
honour as to do their will, when they themselves can 
no more contend for it, you would find it good memorial of 
them, such as the best of them would desire, and full of 
blessing to all men for all time. 


L. C. Jaox. 


—I am, &e., 
Edinburgh : August 26, 1900. 


‘* The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Srr,—I think that it is much to be regretted that one 
of the most interesting and instructive works of the age 
is practically a sealed book to the public—I allude to T'he 
Dictionary of National Biography. It is a vast work of 
some sixty volumes, but each volume is complete in itself. 
It can, of course, be seen at the British Museum and some 
other libraries, but something more than this is needed to 
make it accessible to the reading public. I applied to 
Mudie’s about it, and received reply that it was unsuitable 
for their purposes. I cannot understand why this should 
be, and feel assured that if they and other libraries had 
a copy of it, and made it known to their subscribers, there 
are many persons who would gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of reading it. It is a work the reading of 
which ought, I submit, be facilitated as much as possible, 
and I should be glad to see some expression of your 
opinion on the subject.—I am, &c., S. A. Ram. 


32, Oakley-square, N.W.: August 25, 1900. 


| We are not surprised by Messrs. Mudie’s reply. Nor 
can we quite see how a work of reference consisting of 
sixty odd volumes is to be made generally available. | 
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The Coisoned Pup. 


Sre,—It is interesting to note in “‘ W.’s” able article on 
155 of your last number that the Pall Mall Gazette 
ad its “eoisoned pup”! It would be instructive if you 
would give a name to this particular pup, explaining his 
canine propensities. Much has been written in your 
recent aetes upon English words that have fallen into 
disuse, and though to “ coison ”’ is doubtless a verb which 
is fraught with terse meaning (especially when qualifying 
the Pall Mall Gazette's pup), yet my dictionary hath it not. 
Kindly elucidate, and explain. Or is the whole but the 
vagary of a humorous compositor who has been admitted 
upon the grave staff of the Acapemy by mistake ?—I am, 
&e., Foeerp. 
[Under the editorship of Mr. Henry John Cockayne 
Cust, the Pall. Mall Gazette was noted for its “‘ occ. verse” 
(still kept up), and for the original titles given to its 
leading articles. On one occasion, when an article had 
been called The Poisoned Oup, Mr. Oust was dissatisfied 
with so commonplace a title. Time pressed, and no 
alternative suggesting itself, Mr. Cust transposed the 
capitals and caught his train. | 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 49 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best inscrip- 
tion suitable for the proposed medallion of John Ruskin in West- 
minster Abbey. The suggestions are well meaning, but rarely are 
they simple, forcible, and original. There is too much of the old 
accumulative eulogy. The description of Ruskin as a man, 
“Who held with Farrar that God’s Best Gifts are the Commonest,” 
strikes us as being, in some respects, the most extraordinary line 
ever suggested for the monument of a great man, We award the 
prize to Mr J. R. Anderson, Lairbeck, Keswick, 


He Tauecut Us 
To Houp 
In Lovine REVERENCE 
Poor MEN AND THEIR WORK 
Great MEN AND THEIR WoRK 
GoD AND His WORK. 
Other contributions are as follows : 


Noble, disinterested, pure in thought and deed; he sought the 
unattainable, and found some neglected sheaves of truth. His life 
was a protest against a gain- y and self-seeking age. He added 
pew graces to criticism, and gave a fresh meaning to the moral 
significance of art; for he saw the beauty of Truth, and the truth 
of Beauty ; while he laboured always to expose what was false or 
insincere in Art and Life. His monument is not here : it must be 
sought for in his country’s Literature, to which he has added an 
immortal lustre. [ A, E. W., Inverness, | 


To the memory of John Ruskin: one who sought in everything 
the good, the beautiful, and the true: who held with Farrar that 
God's best gifts are the commonest: who laboured strenuously in 
the service of his fellow-man without desire of y reward: 
who played upon our hearts as on a harp : and make our eyes bright 
as we of him : whose heart had a look southwards: and was 
open to the whole noon of nature : and who cultivated that noble- 
ness born of a chastened and reverent fancy, which turns the com- 


mon dust of servile opportunity to gold. 
[A. G., Cheltenham, | 


To him “God appeared in perfect beauty.” His life was spent in 
the endeavour to reveal this “ perfect beauty” to others. Even as 
he saw it himself—in nature, in art, and in literature. His spirit 
will live enshrined in his books while there are men who desire 
beauty, not for its own sake alone, but as a revelation of God, 
Ruskin needs no other monument, (E. W. H., Manchester. | 


Erected to the memory of one who was the apostle of Trath and 
the priest of Beauty ; a man who spent his life in the endeavour to 
benefit his fellow-men by the eloquent exposition of a creed which 
held that Truth, administered by Justice, renders Life more 
righteous, and that Truth, revealed by Art, makes Life more 
beautiful, [L. N. H., Barnet. } 


To John Ruskin, who telling men of the beauty that is in Nature 
and in Art, and of the beauty that might be in their own lives, also 
exemplified that beauty in his life and in his writings, 

[E. R..P., Liverpool. | 
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The morning breaks, the shadows flee away, 
Earth’s b mist falls from the tired eyes 
Of him, the Seer, whose long vigil dies 
Before the dawning of the perfect day. ~ 
For lagging Death no longer doth delay, 
And swift the unimprisoned spirit flies 
Within the veil, where now at rest it lies, 
Hushed from the turmoil of life’s weary way 
For on this Seer life pressed heavily ! 
He saw the distant heights, crowned with pure white 
Of Truth’s fair fame, where dwells in mystery 
The Spirit ; and to reveal that glorious sight 
To all mankind, he laboured ceaselessly. 
[A. M. P., Hampstead. | 


To the glory of God and in lasting memory of John Ruskin. As 
art critic he laboured strenuously to create a truer love of the 
beautiful and to lay down those eternal principles which underlie 
the art of all ages; while, as moral reformer, he exercised through 
his books a most beneficent and widespread influence. His high 
ideals, his great mental vigour, and his almost unparalleled moral 
energy, imparted fresh impulses towards righteousness to the age in 
which he lived, [T. H., Stoke-on-Trent. | 

Other replies from: M. F., Strathpeffer ; F. A., Weymouth ; 
1 8., cage W. 8. B., London ; Mra, L. M. S., London ; Mrs. 
von §., London; E. D., Chelsea; Z. McC., Whitby; P. H. M., 
Manchester ; H. W., Neath; E. H. H., Streatham ; C.C , London. 


Competition No. 50 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best rendering into English 
verse of the following beautiful lines by Victor Hugo : 


Ecoutez !|—Comme un nid qui murmure invisible, 
Un bruit confus s’approche, et des rires, des voix, 
Des pas, sortent du fond vertigineux des bois. 

Et voici qu’a travers la grande forét brune 
Qu’emplit la réverie immense de Ja lune, 

On entend frissonner et vibrer mollement, 
Communiquant au bois son doux frémissement, 
La guitare des monts d’Inspruck, reconnaissable 
Au grelot de son manche ov sonne un grain de sable ; 
Il s’y méle Ja voix d'un homme, et ce frisson 
Prend un sens et devient une vague chanson. 


La mélodie encor quelques instants se traine 
Sous les arbres bleuis par la lune sereine, 

Puis tremble, puis expire, et la voix qui chantait 
S'éteint comme un oiseau se pose ; tout se tait. 








New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Hastings (James), A Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. ITI...................(Clark) 28/ 
Drummond (Rev. R. J.), The Relatien of the Apostolic Teaching to the 


DORON OF CII meso sicnisccsreciccscensctcccccsassounesgue tase esbeaseesocensesves (Clark) 10/6 
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Griffiths (Major A.), Famous British Regiments........................./ Unwin) 2/6 

Pengelly (R. E.), John Ruskin...............ccccccseeeceeeeeees (Andrew Melrose) net L/0 
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Jones (David Brynmor), The Welsh People ..........00-c+.0+-eeceeesereeees (Unwin) 16/0 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Boddy (Alex. A.), Days in Galilee and Scenes in Judeea.........(Gay & Bird) 
Slocum (Captain J.), Sailing Alone Round the World.........(Sampson Low) 8/6 
JUVENILE, 

Lear (Edwerd), The Pelican Chorus, With Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke 
(Warne) 3/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Padovan (A.), Figli della Gloria... «0... 0... ssesescerserseeeeeeeeees (Hoepli, Milan) 
Whitmore (C. A.), Municipal London, 1900 ... 0 .......ccceeccceee os weed (Black) 1/0 


An Amateur Mechanic. How to Make and How to ‘Mend...(s mnenschein) 2/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Bos (Dr. J. Ritzema), Agricultural Zoology. Trans. by J. R. Ainsworth 
BIER énscnncovenceceapybeocsencsuctintnedets scemetsbens eanecaetonosonsors eoece .....(Methnen) 3/6 
Carroll (John), Freehand Drawing of Ornament...............(Burns & Oates) 1/6 
Ellis (S. F.), The Romance of the Rose: Temple Classics .........(Dent) net 1/6 
Macaulay (Lord), Critical and Historical Essays: Temple Classics 
(Dent) net 1/6 
Swayne (Major H. G. C.), Seventeen Trips through Somaliland. 2nd 
Editi (Rowland wae = 7.6 
. (Nutt 


PeeerrIreerriiit tier eee 


ition 
Whibley (Charles), Rabelais. Vol. III. The Tudor Translations .. 
*.* New Novels are acknowledged elscwher 
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OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES 
—MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
highly-qualified English and Foreign Governesses for Resident 
and Daily Engagements.—Centrat precusene yor Teacuers, 
2%, Craven Street, Charing Cross, Y 


“ Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and sired. 


Si 5 
ESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. — 
The art of Literary Composition, like other arts, cannot 
be acquired, because it is the expression of the artist's 
personality. 

But, like every other art, it rests on a basis of knowledge, 
and of principles which may easily be eqqaie’. 

The system of instruction is adapted to meet the re juire- 
mets of each correspondent. A subject is set ior a composition 
of a given length, which is returned with marginal comments 
and corrections, ‘and, in addition, a couple of sheets giving 
reasons for each correction, and practical advice 

MSS. already written may be substituted for the subject set, 
and will be carefully critic: 

Fee, payable in advance: Twelve lessons, Three Guineas; or a 
trial course of three, One Guinea. 

Miss Rossi, 32, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, London, W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 


—-y i West, end whe havessen Se 
eS tee ne ee 
uthor or 
search, or Fahy through the A, Translation: 
Italian, oe Beanies, — Apply. by 


undertake’ 
letter, to D. C. Dautas, 151, Strand, ‘cados. 
YATALOGUES. 


NO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS | of 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The SEPTEMBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smita « Sox, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


[VIL SERVICE COMMISSION,— 

FURTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN 
in the HYDROGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD- 
MIRALTY (17-25), 6th SEPTEMB. 

The date specified is the latest at ee plicntizes etn 
received. ey must be made on forms to tained, wi wits 
yartioulons, from the Secrerary, Civil dereles’ yo bw 

ndon, 8. 





ay AL ESTABLISHMENTS.— 
ISTANT in the NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE 
of the “A IRALTY ass) 13th SEPTEMBER.—FORTH 
COMING OX AM INATIO 
The date specified is the latest * which b epelientions i LY 
received. They must be made on forms btaindd, w: 


yestonons, from the Secrerary, Civil Service tL | 


ndon, 8.W. 


I NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Th Connell invites APPLICATIONS _for the of 
ASSISTA L URER in HISTO and ENGLISH 
DNGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications, with than September 9th, be received by the 
undersigned not later than — r 9th. ya 


Particulars may be 





J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Secretary and Regist 











Sr: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and | 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, ays, 
£50, and £20 each, tenable for ee year, wi sy for o1 
September 26th,’ 1900—viz., Two Senior 0: Scholarshi 
value £75 each, will be awarded to the beat R eandidates (if 01 
sufficient merit} in not more than three nor fewer than two of 
the following:—Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botauy, Physi- | 
ology, Anatomy. - 

ve | 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES “post tree on a application. 
OREIGN _ BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
DP lied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on esotiention. 





DULAU & ©O., ™ 


An American Transport 


B0HO Se ss 


for these Scholarships must be under —— 
—— of age,and must not have entered to the M 
urgical ab ay as of any London Medi hool. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, ~~ One 
Preliminary Scieutific Exhibition, value , will warded 
to the best candidates under twenty-one years of age (it of 
sufficient merit) in not Fang than three of =, _ owing :— 
Botany, logy, Physiology, Physics, and Chemis 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition ( (value £20) will be copested for at 
the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following languages—Greek, 

rench, and German. The Classical subjects are those = — 
London U niversity Matriculation Examination of June, 

aa successful candidates in all these Scholarshivs ‘will. be 

quired to enter to the full course at St. Bart! holomew’s | 
Hespital in the Octoher succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars. application may be made, personally or by 
Liter, w Ee.” WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, se eee | 

ospita 


Sr: BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL and | 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Syst tic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN, 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War....... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare, . 


~~ -— 


Frontispiece. 


198 pp. 


Price 3s. 6d 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, H MILTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2°/ 2°/ 
° ° 


on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
to / on Deposits, repayable on to 
2 O demand. 2 re) 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post 
ree. 


FRANCIS patente: Manager. 


Telephone, No. 5, Holbo 
Telegraphic Address, 


= easere. Lonpow.’ 





quidesss of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence ou 
October Ist, and continue till July, 1901, Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 = to ; Students of the 
Hospital ; or single subjects may be take 

There is a Special Class for the Janua’ y Wanentnation. 

For further particulars a: ply & the WARDEN OF THE + OLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew's — ion. E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on applieaiion. 


MUDIEB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 


annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for exchange of Books 
| at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO G EAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three wriende UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SORIPTION, and thus lessen the of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


eeenenete ~~ | ~aheeeeers 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovrrzrep aT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


: 4 NEW OLEARANCE LIST (100 Pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

| The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 

| TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

*| SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 

PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 








80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
il, Seamgten Read, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Mawonzster. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


To 


| “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for 38. 6d., on application to the 
Office. 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

















LONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W. 





Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF yo 
Nees Right Hon. A. J. 
NDON ; HERBER( SPENCER, eat 


K.G, 
ALFOUR, M.P. ; 
the Right Hon, W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 


Trustees Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY, F, ‘B.S; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. 


Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I 


Commiitee—Rev. Canon Ainerr; Dr. J. H. Brrwoees; Prof. Lewis Campsett; J. W. Courtnors, Esq., 


B.; Ear or Crewe; Avsrin Dosson, Esq.; 
Sir R. Grergen, K.C.B., F.R.S.; 
Harrison, Esq. ; Sir C. P. ILBERr, K.C.8.L. ; 
W. 8S. Litty, Esq. ; Sipyey J. Low, 
Rev. Dr. Riee; 8. Anraur Strone, Esq. ; 


Epmunp Gossz, 

Sir C. M. Kennepy, C.B., K. 
.;. Frank T. Marztats, Esq.; Sir F. Pottock, Bart. ; 
. R. Tapper, Esq. ; Sir Spencer Watroue, K.C.B. 


Sypney Gener, Esq., M.P.; Sir A. Gurare, F.R.8.; 
Esq., LUL.D.; rs: J. R. Green; FREpDERIC 
-C.M.G.; Stpnwgsy Les, Esq.; 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 


Languages 
FIFTH EDITION, 1888, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 
& 


. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age. 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room op2n from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
CATALOGUE, 
; to Members, 16s. 


T. HAGRERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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“BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” in the PUBLIC SERVICE. 


(late Civil Lord of the Admiralty). 


By Epuvunp Rosertson, Q.C., M.P 


THE STAFF WORK in the WAR. By Colonel Lonspate Hats, 


THE RELIGIONS of CHINA,.—I. Confucianism. 
By Signor Grovannr patta Veccara. 


THE SITUATION in ITALY. 


By the Right Hou. Professor Max MUiuer. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Braptey Marri, Jun. 


OUR ALLIES at WATERLOO. 
THE TRADITIONAL “ BRITISH SAILOR.” 
THE MAIOLICA of SIENA, 
THE OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK of ALL. 
Observatory). 

STATISTICS of SUICIDE. 
TBE BURDEN of COAL, 

THE NEWSPAPERS. 


By Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart,, M.P. 


By W. J. Fuercner. 


By Laneton Doveras. 


By E. Watter Maunper (Assistant, Greenwich 


By Reetnatp A, SKetron. 
By Bensamin Taytor, 
By Sir Wemyss Rep, 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR HOSPITALS, 


By Murray Guruegie, MP, 
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‘* This new novel by ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ is a triumph of intel- 
lectual creativeness, and it has held me captive from cover to cover.”’ 
C. K. 8., in THE SPHERE. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 
6s. (In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


ROBERT ORANGE. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS :— 


Spectator.—* This brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in 
contemporary fiction.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A book that everyone will talk of.” 


Daily News.—“ Mrs. igie’s characters—even the most introspective — 
are, however, so well drawn that it is difficult to have too much of them.”’ 


Atheneum.—* A piece of writing that shows a very adroit mastery of many 
elements.”’ 


Globe.—“ The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success is a thing on 
which Mrs. Craigie may be especially congratulated.” 
Standard.—**‘ Robert Orange’ is a remarkable book.”’ 


Pall Mali Gazette.— Its comedy is alive with the brilliant, half-cynical 
observation of character.” 


Westminster Gazette.—“ Almost a remarkable, as it is certainly a most 
conscientious, study in emotion.”’ 


The World.—“ There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book 
in any other light than as the comp'ement of the =v remarkable book 
which preceded it. It is, probably, one of the most subtle essays on man ever 
written by a woman.” 


Anglian Daily Times.—‘ The average novel reader may jib at certain 
ages of ‘Robert Orange,’ but the whole book is an interesting and powerful 
piece of wcrk by a lady novelist possessing a rare individuality.” 


Dsily Express.—‘‘* Robert Orange’ is in the air, and it is impossible to get 
away from it. Moreover, not to have read it is to confess to being ‘ out of the 
movement,’ ”’ 


Sunday Special.—‘ A notable achievement in literary art...... It is a most 
interesting story, and it is interesting, not so much for anything the characters 
of it do, or even say, but fur the characters themselves, and for what they fel, 
for the emotional, the inner life of them......The one demand we have a right to 
make of a novelist is that he sha]l interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has 
done, and done thoroughly.” - 


Speaker.—“ A most entertaining book...... There is no novelist living, except 
George Meredith, who can equal Mrs. Craigie in the power of making striking 
and interesting personalities live in their work.” 


Evcho.—“ Rarely can it be said of the sequel of a novel that it equals, much 
less surpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is certainly due to 
* Robert Orange,’ the new romance in which ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ continues 
the history of the hero already familiar to readers of ‘ The School for Saints.’ ”’ 


Tablet.—* Light the book is, with never a thought of levity ; ‘ smart,’ if 
that is to be the word, with no hint of either vanity or vulgarity, with no 
strain after paradox, no paltering with truth. To say of people that they are 
very guvod is often tantamouvt to saying of them that they are very dull. 
That, no doubt, is because we live in an imperfect world. This book, at any 
rate, gives no quarter to such a reproach. It is the work of one whose wit 
is as alert as her orthodoxy is openly declared.” 


_ Star.—‘*‘ The School for Saints’ was good, but ‘Robert Orange’ (Fisher 
Unwin), unlike most sequels, is better.’’ 


Country Life.—‘‘ Robert Orange’ is a sequel to ‘The School for Saints,’ 
and a worthy sequel; but it may be read very well, by a slight exercise of the 
imagination in the concluding chapters, as a single production, and, so read, 
is will produce an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind....... * Robert 
Oranye’ is an eminently religious book, but it is conspicuously bright also; 
it 18 polit cal, but it is also witty; it is philosophical], but it is also shrewd ; 
it is an artistic collection of character studies, but they are all humwn, and 
nearly all uf individual and original type. But it has action also; in it many 
love stories run their troubled course simuitaneously.”’ 


Sunday Times.— Perhaps ‘Robert Orange’ may best be classed as being 
worthy to be placed among those works that we keep, not those that we send 
back to the lending library ; and for such there is always room.” 


G. 8. Street, in The Londoner.—“ The great quality of this boc k, however, 
as that of most of Mrs. Craigie’s other books, is that, whether in romance or 
comedy or analysis of character, it is always the opposite of the commonplace 
—not with the cheap effects of paradox, but because the author has an eye for 
colour and for contrest«, and a spontaneous brilliancy of expression. One is 
80 weary of laborious contrivances of adventure, of conventional pictures of 
‘Society ’—the members of which are supposed to spend all their time in 
restaurants making vapid repartees—of superficial and happy-go-lucky psycho- 
logy. Or one would be weary if one read them. Mrs. Craigie’s books are 
stimulating, provocative, always distinguished, and always interesting. And 
this one is, I think, the best of them.” 


Christian World.—“It will be appreciated by those who recognise the 
beauty and literary charm of Mrs. Craigie’s work...... It is a book to read, 
and cannot fail to add greatly to Mrs. Craigie’s reputation as a writer of 
exceptional ability.” 


Scotsman.—“ Its literary accomplishment is remarkable; and the book, 
showing its author at her best, cannot fail to be widely and eagerly read.” 
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Lonpon : T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 











Fraderick Warne & Co.'s Publications 


NEW NOVEL BY M4X O’RELL. 
Crown 8vo, éloth gils, 3s, 6d. 


Woman and Artist. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
Author of “John Bull and his Island,” “ John Bull and Co.” 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Lloyds’ News.—‘“‘ Anything from the pen of the clever Frenchman, wnose 
acute yet amiable criticisms of things English have amused us all, is sure to be 
intereswung. The present story is more tha. tbat, f-r it isan admirable and 
fascinating piece of fictio +, the underlying »im of which would seem to be the 
glorification of Englis: womanheod. The book sparkles with bright phrases 
and sayings.” 

Satbardeg Review.—“ Told in a bright and genial style, Wax O*Rell’s story 
is at once interesting. He bas caught the asmosptere of sindio life in London. 
His character-sketches are excellent.” 

Daily Telegranh.—* Good things are rife in this delightful book, which 
ought to win a shiving success.”’ 

Pall Mail Gazette.—‘ It is not only for the story, we nei hardly say, that 
* Woman and Artist’ is to be enjoyed, though that is always interesting...... Max 
O’ Rell’s lively wit and satire of thing~ English flash out turoughout, sometimes 
very brilliantly.” 

Sheffiela Daily Telegrap®.— A clever a d thoroughly entertaining story, 
interesting in plot, aud full of smart epigrauumatic wiitiug.”’ 





NEW VOLUME BY SILAS K HOCKING. 


When Life is Young. 


With [Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vv cloth gilt gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


* Good construction, ch arnesa of pl: t, and avoidance of overcrowding the 
characters mark Mr. Silas Hocking’s work. In the present i.stance he has 
given us plenty of exciting ncident without degeneration into se: sation»l:sm, 
and a vigorous coherent tale from beginning 10 eud.”’"—Lloyds’ ews. 

** As in all Mr. Hocking’s novels, there is plenty of incident in the story, 
with many drama'ic scenes, showing an intimate knowledge of mauy ph wes of 
life, and keen observation of the liguts and shades of human character,” 

Birmingham Gazette. 


The Dogs of War. 


A Romance of the Civil War. 
By EDGAR PICKEKING. With Illustrations by Lancelot Spred. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


In large crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Heroes of the United Service. 


Records of Noble Deeds in the British Army and Navy. 
By the late Mrs. L, VALENTINE. 


With Upwards of 150 Illustrations in the Text and 32 Full-jave 
Plates, by Clarkson Stanfield, R. Caton Woodville, 
Lancelot Speed, &c. 


“*This, the final work of Mrs. Valentine, whose writings have won con- 
siderable popularity, is one that should be a great favourite with both boys and 
girls, and, at the same time, may be read with profit by men and women, ‘ vur 
rough island’ story is so full of brave deeds by our s ldiers and sailors that it is 
difficult to make a selection. Mrs, Valentine has, how ever, in this handsome, 
profusely illustrated volume, performed that task with remarkable success.’’ 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 











POCKET VOLUME. BOUND IN KHAKI, 
Small 24mo, cloth, red lettered, gilt top, 1s. 


SOLDIER SONGS: a New Military Song Book 


Containing the latest. Popular Songs, including— 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 
PRIVATE TOMMY ATKINS. WHO CARRIES THE GUN, 
THE DEATBLESS ARMY. THE UNION JACK. 
THE OLD BRIGADE, TO THE FRONT, &c. 
To which are added the Collection Edited by J. EF. CARPENTER, 
Also issued in limp red lambskin, 2s, net, 
POCKET VOLUME. BOUND IN NAVY BLUE. 
Small 24mo, cloth, white-lettered, gilt top, price 1s. 
In navy blue lambskin, 2s, net. 


SAILOR SONGS: a New Naval Song Book, 


Containing the lat.st Popular Songs, inciuding— 
THEY ALL LOVE JACK. 
THE DEATH OF NELSON. | THE MIOSHIPMITE, &c. 
To which are added the Collecti n edited by J. KE. CARPENTER. 








London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., and New York 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 


By MARIE CORBLLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for Miss MARIE CORELLV’S New Romance, THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, continues to exceed all 
precedent. The first number printed—75,000 Copies—is the largest on record, and Messrs. METHUEN have 
increased this by 25,000, making ia all 100,000 COPIES printed before publication. 





+ 9 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. By LUCAS MALET, Author of “ The Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers is a brilliant character study. The book is written with distinction, reticence, humour, and 
ower.” —L ndoner. i 
"oe It is but seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and graceful handling of the supernatural in fiction as is found in this work.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“this beautiful and thoughtful book.’’— Public Opinion. ; me . 
“ Genuine imagination and charm have been at work here. The writing is always elegant and polished.” —Daily Chronicle. _ a P 
‘In ‘The Gateless Barrier’ it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has preserved her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above 
even the high level of the books that were born before.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


‘ENGLISH NELL.”’ 
SIMON DALE By ANTHONY HOPE. Fourth Edition. Tllustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fifth Edition in the Press. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: being the Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTES- 


WORTH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, lis. 
“* One of the most interesting cricket books of recent times.” —World. 
“A worthy memorial of the famous family.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
** Tt teems with reminiscences of the famous brotherhood.’’—- Referee. 
“A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his library.””—Cutlook. 


DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. BARING-GOULD. With Plans and numeroas 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘A most delightful guide, companion, and instructor.””—Scotsman. 

* A most delightful book.””"—Uvaily News. 

** The book has colour, spirit, and individuality.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“Informed with close personal knowledge.’’—Saturday Review. 
WITH THE BOER FORCES. By HOWARD C. HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. ANGUS HAMILTON. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FILSON YOUNG. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POETRY. 
WRIT IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BELLES LETTRES. 
THE LITTLE GUIDES.—Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. TROUTBECK. [Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
SUSSEX. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING. Notes by F. G. KITTON, and Illustrations.—Crowa 8vo, Each Volume, cloth, 3s, net ; 1. ather, 4s. 6d, net. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, With Illustrations by E. H. NEW. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by k. J. WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott S8vo. Each Volume, cloth, ls, 6d, net: leather, 2s. 6d. net—NEW VOLU MES. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 
MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. - 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. By A. T. HARE, M.A. With numerous 


Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


LACE.MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. By ©. ©. CHANNER and M. E. 


ROBERTS. With sixteen full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. 


With an Introduction by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.ES. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER By S. BALLY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 28. | MernusN’s ComMagRcraL SEnies, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—aresers. WHLHULN will Pubvisn, on September 12, A MASTER of CRAFT, by W. W. JACOBS, Author 
of “ Many Cargoes” ; and on September 17, CUNNING MURRELL, by ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets.” 
A Novel of Modern Society and Politics, entitled QUISANTE, by ANTRONY HOPE, will be published on October 10, 


SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS.—Six Shillings Each. 
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